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A man’s-realest self is his best self. He can never 
do better than to do as he was originally designed to 
do. It was when the prodigal son “ cameto himself,” 
that he was ready to return to his better life and his 
father’s house. Before that he was beside himself, or 
away from himself. In every man there is a better 
self to which to appeal. He who would win souls 
should act on this conviction. 





Forebodings of evil are a more potent cause of 
trouble than evils that are present. If the element 
of dread of that which seems likely to come, or of 
sorrow for an anticipated lack, were eliminated from 
our personal troubles of mind, we should find it com- 
paratively an easy matter to bear up under the bur- 
dens of the present. Yet the future can safely be 
left with God,—as he alone knows what it will bring 
to us, and has power to make it, not only endurable, 
but joyous, « 

Do not aim too high. For every ten things which 
are within the range of your capabilities, there are 
a thousand which are beyond that fange. There are 
some things which you never can do and never can 
know, try you ever so hard; and the doing of that 
which you can do, and the knowing of that which 
you can know, depend largely upon your rceognition 
of your inability to know and to do these other 


things. “Seek not the things that are too high for | even if it be neglected in practice. But how far is 
thee, and search not into things above thy ability ; | even the principle recognized in our dealings with 
but the things that God hath commanded thee, think | children? We are apt to forget that they are en- 
on them always,” says the son of Sirach; and his | titled to respect for their moods, and that they are to 
words agree well with the teaching of inspiration. | be approached accordingly. When little hearts are 
The things which God by Word or providence has | pondering serious things, or perchance are silently 
commanded you, these do; other things you can | grieving over a loss, or perhaps over their own wrong 
safely let alone. doing, we may break in upon them with that which, 
because it is trifling, has a worse than trifling effect 
There is a real difference between great things and | on the sensitive nature of the child. Conversely, we 
little things, between the important and the unim- | may in their times of hilarity and merriment approach 
portant. But men are very poor judges of that dif- ‘them with that which is ill-timed because of its 
ference. A great project is set aside by some seemingly | seriousness and consequent discordance. Because we 
trivial hindrance ; everybody wonders at it, but: no- | fail to regard moods in others, we fail to be to them 
body considers that the hindrance was actually as im- | all that we might. Our own moods often interfere 
portant as the project. We wonder that God pays | with our best action. The moods of others are our 
so much attention to trifles, and overlooks so many | golden opportunities. And this is never truer of any 
weighty matters; but, again, we are very poor judges | class of mankind than of the children. 
of what is weighty and what is trifling. An obscure 
minister spends his life in laboring with an obscure 
people ;: a statesman beeomes illustrious because of a 
speech on one of the so-called questions of the day. 


The obscure minister’s work seems like a trifle com-| Personal natures are not all of the same depth. 
pared with the statesman’s work. But the higher | There are shallow natures, and there are profound 


truth the minister has taught to a few may in time | 2@tUTes; there are natures that are the same on the 


prove to be the “trivial hindrance” to a “great | surface as below; and there are natures that are as 





HIDING THE DEEPER NATURE. 





project.” And so we must leave to the providences | different ” their upper and lower planes as if they 
of God the final judgment of what is great and what | Were of distinct and separate personalities. , He who 
little, what is trivial and what weighty. has a deeper nature has also a surface nature ; but he 

who has a surface nature does not necessarily have 


Restl b : f fickl ‘ a deeper nature. Hence one of a surface nature is 
EES MAY SOS MGK OF Sele, OF IS: MAY | washle to sympathize with, or to comprehend, an- 


i : ; . 
be a sign of constancy. One oad be restless from & | other's deeper nature, even while he finds sympathy 
lack of purpose and aim, turning hither and thither | y 


; . | with, and gains sympathy from, the surface nature that 
without any fixedness of thought or desire, now en- | ; 
Ping? ; ‘ is above the uncomprehended, and perhaps unsus- 
joying one thing and now another, but never satisfied | . 

. : | pected, depths of nature in that other to whom he has 
with any lot, or contented in any sphere. But one | : . 

wes P cree” : a turned for such help as he is capable of receiving. 

MAY BESO 28 POSE ESS STOR ah unswerving Be never! A child’s experience is limited, and his limitations 


varying aim and purpose, turning hither or thither, | of experience limit his powers of comprehension and 


as the skilled navigator tacks and veers according to | sympathy. His life is in a sense a surface life. A 
the hindrances of wind or tide, or to the tortuous ’ . , : , , 
parent’s experience is vast in comparison with that 


windings of a shifting channel, in order to reach | of his child; and it is quite impossible for parent 


a Roding anger rasan tay > 0 oe. | and child to be in sympathy, or to have a mutual 
. ; . ., 4 understanding, in the, realm of life that is beyond the 
Moar GHevOR HOS renee by every paring eotee with- | age of childhood. The parent’s life is largely below 


out even an instinct of aim or purpose ; and there is | the surface. Buta parent has passed through the 
the restlessness of the magnetic needle that quivers | , : ‘ 

, y tae ei | surface experiences of childhood, and, if he has re- 
ceaselessly on its pivot, in its determination toward | 


, : , tained his recollections of those experiences in vivid- 
the pole in spite of all counter attractions and deflec- ness, he can have an understanding of and sympathy 
sone. Before we pass judgment on the restlessness | 4:4, his child in the child’s realm; while his child 
of another’s life, let us be sure that that restlessness ’ ion of tl fd euahheedl 
> sta Ne O  oliies oP aateahacnn | has no conception of the range of deeper thought an 
neisioe 6 y: | feeling in his parent's mind and heart, beyond the 
| agent limits of the child’s desires or needs. In 
Moods have their helpful and their harmful aspect. | such a case the parent and child seem wholly open 
| They have their right to be regarded and their neces- | to each other, and the child may feel that they are 
\sity of being disregarded. But, in any event, we | so, when in fact by far the larger part of the parent’s 


must refuse to be absolutely dominated by our moods, | nature and character and thoughts and feelings are 


or to expect others unfailingly to regard them in us. | necessarily hidden from the child. The interflow of 
Not less, however, ought we to regard the moods of | sympathy between the two is on the surface to both 

















others, in so far as we perceive them. We must ap-| parent and child; but there are hidden and unmoved 
| proach others with reference to their mental states. | depths in the parent’s being, while there are no such 
| It may at one time be best to address them in a key | depths to be moved or hidden in the being of the 
| consonant with, and at another time in a key disso- | child. 
| nant to, their own; but in each case the first con- | It is not a question of the parent’s readiness to dis- 
| sideration will be given to the mood of the person | close his deeper nature to his child, but rather of the 
with whom we are to deal. All this is in one de- | child’s ability to comprehend it. It may be that the 


‘gree or another commonly recognized in principle, | parent’s heart aches to open itself for an interflow 
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with a sympathetic nature, but is held back from | 
the useless attempt just here, by the knowledge that | 
the two natures are not on a common level. How the 
loving heart of the blessed Saviour longed for sym- 
pathy and comprehension from those who were near- 
est him, on that night of his agony when he opened 
to them every depth of his being that they were 
capable of fathoming, and added sorrowfully : “I have 
yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now!” It was of necessity, not of choice, that 
he hid his deepest nature from them ; as every truest 
soul is necessitated to hide its deepest nature from 
those who are unable to bear its disclosures. 

In every profound nature there are depths that 
cannot be disclosed except to one who is pre-emi- 
viently capable of comprehension and sympathy. 
John Foster, recognizing and giving emphasis to this 
truth, says: “One is not one’s ‘genuine self’—one 
does not disclose all one’s self—to those with whom 
one has no intimate sympathy. One is, therefore, 
several successive and apparently different charac- 
ters, according to the gradation of the faculties and 
the qualities of those one associates with. I am like 
one of those boxes I have seen enclosing several boxes 
of similar form though lessening size. The person 
with whom I have least congeniality sees only the 
outermost. Another person has something more 
interesting in his character—he sees the next box. 
Another sees still an inner one. But the friend of 
my heart, with whom I have full sympathy, sees the 
innermost of all.” 

. Yet it is rather as a auccession of chambers, than 
of covered boxes, in the heart, that the inner recesses 
of one’s being are hidden from the sight of those who 
think that they see there all that any one could see. 
The cover of an inner box is seen when an outer box 
is opened ; but the door of an inner chamber may be 
concealed by a tapestry covering, or by a piece of 
movable furniture, so that the outer room may seem 
to be the end of progress or of research. The hidden 
nature is often an unsuspected nature. Miss Haver- 
gal has this thought, when she writes of those who 
think that they know her : 


“ How should they know me? My soul is a maze, 
Where I wander alone, alone; 
Never a footfall there was heard, 
Never a mortal hand has stirred 
The silence-curtain that hangs between 
Outer and inner, nor eye hath seen 
What is only and ever my own. 


“They have entered, indeed, the vestibule, 
For its gate is opened wide, 
High as the roof; and I welcome all 
Who will visit my warm reception hall, 
And utter a long and loving call 
To some who are yet outside. 
“ But they do not know, and cannot see 
That strong-hinged, low-arched door, 
Though I am passing in and out, 
From gloom within to light without, 
Or from gloom without to light within ; 
None can evey an entrance win, 
None! forevermore.” 


—none but another’s very self. 

Because one’s hidden innermost and profoundest 
nature is often unsuspected by others, the outermost 
nature as disclosed to view is liable to be mistakenly 
taken as the measure of the realest personality. He 
who covers up from the unsympathetic gaze of others 
some ceaseless inner struggle with temptation, some 
fadeless memory of a bitter disappointment, some ever 
hopeless aspiration, or some never lessening sense of 
personal loss or loneliness, and who bravely strives 
to be alike cheerful and full of help to all, is thought, 
perhaps, to have no deeper nature than that which 
shows itself on the surface, and to be incapable of 
such a centering of his entire being in one love or one 
hope as is, in reality, the cause of his persistent en- 
deavors to seem the same in a hundred directions 
away from his self’s true center. Not he who shows 


‘| truth,” suggests the idea that entire openness of nature 


most sacredly because it cannot be comprehended by 
all, is the man who is most likely to be the helper of 
many without being understood of any—save one. 
This is the true picture of the man of hidden nature 
and of open-handed helpfulness : 


“The people listened, with short, indrawn breath, 
And eyes that were too steady set for tears. 
This one man’s speech rolled off great loads of fears 
From every heart, as sunlight scattereth 
Theclouds; harddoubts, which had been born of death, 
Shone out as raindrops shine when rainbow clears 
The air. ‘O teacher,’ then I said, ‘thy years, 
Are they not joy? Each word that issueth 
From out thy lips, doth it return to bless 
Thy own heart many fold?’ 
With weariness 
Of tone he answered, and almost with scorn, 
‘TI am, of all, most lone in loneliness ; 
I starve with hunger treading out their corn ; 
I die of travail while their souls are born.’” 


Take, for example, the case of a person of excep- 
tional refinement and sensitiveness, in a circle of 
stolid or unsympathetic associates, and how instinc- 
tively that shrinking nature hides its innermost self 
from the rude gaze of its uncongenial lookers-on! 
The outer self, in such.a case, is only a shield and 
cover to the truest personality. That outer self may 
haye an obviously constrained manner ; or, again, it 
may have a manner seemingly free and hearty; ac- 
cording to the peculiarities of the special tempera- 
ment of the individual. In the one case the person 
will be thought of as exceptionally reserved and dis- 
tant, or, perhaps, even as artificial and affected. In 
the other case, the person may be deemed excep- 
tionally sympathetic and natural, and possibly as 
remarkably open, and even transparent, in nature. 
In both cases the real self is hidden, and the seeming 
self is, in a sense, only a seeming. Yet this result is 
not always with a conscious effort at concealment, or 
of constraint, on the part of the individual. The 
course, in each case, is natural and inevitable, with 
circumstances as they are ; and it is instinctive rather 
than intentional. Yet if such a person were to come 
into special accord with another person of like refine- 
ment and sensitiveness, who was also disverning, ap- 
preciative, and sympathetic, it is possible that there 
would be a natural and a complete disclosure of the 
innermost and real self to the new observer ; because 
all the reasons for concealment were now at an end, 
and duty and inclination were combined for the open- 
ing of the innermost self to the recognized other self 
over against it. 

A really transparent nature is commonly a weak 
nature, or a nature without strongly marked char- 
acteristics. A nature that is exceptionally intense is 
almost inevitably inclined to hide its real self from 
an unappreciative or an unsympathetic gaze. The 
adage that “children and fools always speak the 


is forbidden to one who is wisely experienced in the 
ways of the world as it is. The child of superior 
qualities, that begins life with absolute frankness of 
nature, soon finds that its disclosures of its deeper and 
truer self are liable to subject it to misconception, if 
not to censure and rebuke, and it gradually comes to 
shut itself up against such checks and misiudgings. 
It is not that it desires to deceive others, for. conceal- 
ment is not necessarily deception ; but it is that it 
desires to conform itself to the requirements and the 
tastes of those about it, and to guard its better self 
from needless pain and injury. And go, as the child 
grows on in experierice and in wisdom, it more and 
more lives its outer life in conformity with its imme- 
diate surroundings ; and more and more it shuts up 
its inner, truer life to its own communings, or to the 
few—or the one—who can understand and appreciate 
that real self in preference to the seeming self. 

It is hard to hide one’s deeper nature always, and 
from all; for it is not good to be alone in life. It is 
harder yet, while suffering in lonelinéss and longing, 
to be suspected of a lack of depth of nature, and to 


pathy with sorrow or joy or need. It is of many an 
aching heart that Lucy Larcom tells: 


“They said of her, ‘She never can have felt 
The sorrows that our deeper natures feel ;’ 
They said: ‘ Her placid lips have never spelt 
Hard lessons taught by pain: her eyes reveal 
No passionate yearning, no perplexed appeal 
To other eyes. Life and her heart have dealt 
With ber but lightly.’ , ‘ 
—When the Pilgrims dwelt 
First on these shores, lest savage hands should steal 
To precious graves with desecrating tread, 
The buria!-field was with the plowshare crossed, ° 
And there the maize her silken tresses tossed. 
With thanks those Pilgrims ate their bitter bread, 
While peaceful harvests hid what they had lost. 


—What if her smiles concealed from you her dead?” 


“The heart knoweth its own bitterness; and a 
stranger oth not intermeddle with its joy.” How 
hard it is to be misunderstood at one’s truest center 
of being! How good it is to have comprehension 
and sympathy there ! 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is not an easy matter to reconcile, to the compre- 
hension of all, various statements of the Old Testament 
record with the specific teachings of the New Testament, 
as those teachings are interpreted by the uninspired 
framers of “systems” of theology. At the best there 
will be differences of opinion among Christian scholars 
as to the doctrines taught by, or fairly deducible from, 


example, the work of the Holy Spirit as referred to in 
the Old Testament and the New. There will be no dis- 
pute as to the accuracy of the statements concerning Saul 
as being at one time controlled by the Spirit of the Lord, 
and at another time deserted of the Spirit of the Lord; 
but there will be a decided disagreement between two 
schools of theology as to the theological teachings of 
those statements. Samuel said to Saul: ‘The Spirit of 
the Lord will come mightily upon thee, and thou... 
shalt be turned into another man.” After this, God gave 
Saul “another -heart,” and “the Spirit.of God came 
mightily upon him” (1 Sam, 10 :6-10). Yet later, “the 
Spirit of the Lord had departed from Saul, and an evil 
spirit from the Lord troubled him ;”’ while at the same 
time the Lord was with David as he was not with Saul 
(1 Sam. 16: 14; 18:12). Now, it is probable that two 
such representative scholars as Professor Dr. William 
Henry Green and Bishop H. W, Warren, among the 
lesson writers of The Sunday School Times, would inter- 
pret these admitted facts very differently as bearing upon 
the questions of “regeneration” and “the perseverance 
of the saints.” Such differences are, in fact, inevitable, as 
growing out of human attempts to cover spiritual and 
infinite truths by sensuous and finite language. This 
truth is brought into fresh prominence by a comment of 
Dr. Green’s on the cry of David in the Fifty-first Pstlm, 
“ Oreate in me a clean heart, O God,” and tie challenge 
of this comment by one of its readers. Dr. Green seemed, 
in his comment, to interpret this cry as a prayer for 
regeneration, when he said that David here “‘ asks for 
such a renewal of his nature that the love of sin and the, 
disposition to sin may be broken,” and added that “ this 


saying also, that ‘God alone can regenerate the soul.” 
Thereupon a Canadian correspondent asked for further, 
light on the subject, thus: 


Last Sunday we had the Fifty-first Psalm as our lesson. I 
have been puzzled over the interpretation given to David’s: 
expression, “ Create in me a clean heart.” Dr. Green, unless) 
I have misunderstood him, treats the expression as a cry for a. 
new creation. So virtually do all the lesson writers that I have 
read. Now, is it possible that the pious shepherd boy of Beth- 
lehem, the faith-filled youth who killed Goliath, the court- 
silencer of an evil spirit, the patient, loving fugitive, the godly 
leader and magnanimous king, had never before this been 
regenerated by the Spirit of God? If he was, can a soul be re- 
generated the secondtime? Ifhe was not, how can a “ totally de- 
praved nature” accomplish so much apparentl yspiritual good ? 
Can Notes on Open Letters—the “light that shines for all” from, 
the Editor’s dynamo—help us dull teachers and learners? ; 


At this call the Editor sought light from Princeton as, 


‘| a center of theological and critical dynamics, and Dr, 


Green’s response therefrom is given as follows : 5 


David prays, “ Create in me a clean heart.” The act of cre-: 
ating is in Seripture referred to God alone. It does not neces- 
sarily denote the production of something out of nothing, but, 
it always implies the immediate exercise of divine, almighty 








out his innermost nature to all, but he who hides it 


be looked at as having only surface feelings of sym- 


power. The work of grace in the human soul is supernatural 


the undisputed facts of the sacred record. Take, for © 


can be effected by nothing less than a new creation,” - 
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from its inception to its consummation. It is by the omnipo- 
tent energy of the Holy Spirit that men are regenerated, that 
the first principle of spiritual life is imparted to a soul dead in 
trespasses and sins, The work of sanctification is carried for- 
ward by the immediate operation of the same divine agent. 
The same creative agency which regenerates is employed like- 
wise in the work of sanctification. The creation of a clean 
heart is more than the production of the first germs of spiritual 
life. Such a petition, therefore, is appropriate, not only in the 
mouth of him whe is still unregenerate, but it needs to be re- 
peated daily by him who has entered upon his heavenward 
course. . And it,is especially suitable for him who, like David, 
has sadly backslidden and defiled his soul afresh with grievous 
sins, The utterance of this prayer by David by no means im- 
plies, therefore, that he was still unregenerate, or that the 
specific act of regeneration needs to be repeated; but it ex- 
presses his profound sense that the almighty agency of the 
Holy Spirit could alone cleanse a soul so utterly defiled. 

From this it will ‘be seen that, in Dr. Green’s opinion, 
asoul that has been regenerated, alike with a soul that 
has not been regenerated, can properly pray for God’s 
“creation,” within that soul, of a clean heart and a new 
mind. And in this view of the case there is room for an 
understanding of the dogma in one sense by the Cal- 
vinist, and in another sense by the Arminian, apart from 
the question whether the backslider has fallen from 
grace or is still in a state of grace. 








THE WAITING GUEST. 


BY MARY BRADLEY. 
** Behold, J stand at the decor and knock : if any man hear my voice, 
and open the door, I will come in to him.”"—REv. 3 : 20, 
If to mine outward sense this message came, 
My heart would kindle like a leaping flame ; 
My flying feet, my outstretched hands, would bring, 
O Master dear, what rapturous welcoming! 


Not Martha’s zeal, not Mary’s pure desire, 
More love, more eager service, could inspire. 
All that I haye, all that I am, would be 

The least that I could count enough for thee. 


Yet, O my Master! many and many a day 
Thou hast stood here, and I have turned away ; 
Purblind, and dull of soul, and deaf, and dumb, 
I have not seen, I have not heard thee come. 
What wilt thon do, alas! and say to him 
Who does not hear thy voice, whose eyes are dim, 
Who, senseless, leaves thee standing at his door? 
Oh! wilt thou go from hence, and come no more ? 
Nay, Master,—else thy blood were shed in vain. 
Knock at my callous heart, and knock again, 
Until its inmost room is open wide,— 
Then enter thou, and evermore abide! 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A LADY’S TOUR /TO THE BAST FIFTEEN 
‘ CENTURIES AGO. 


BY THE REV. J. H. BERNARD, B.D. 





A journey to the Holy Land, in these days’ of fast 
steamboats and eXpress trains, is not difficu!t of accom- 
plishment, even for the most inexperienced and timorous 
of travelers. Year by year the number of European 
and American tourists who visit Palestine is increasing. 
The enterprise of Mr. Cook renders it an easy matter to 
obtain suitable accommodation in the towns, and reliable 
dragomen to conduct one through the country. But for 
many centuries of the Christian era a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem was an undertaking so arduous that it was 
only entered upon by those who were inspired by higher 
motives than antiquarian curiosity or the love of seeing 
strange places. We possess several records-of pilgrim- 
ages made from Western Europe in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth centuries, from which it is apparent that the dif- 
ficulties to be overcome were so serious that it is not 
surprising that a “pilgrim” came to be regarded as 
a person who counted the ease and pleasure of this 
world as of little worth, when compared with the eternal 
glories of the world to come. 

The earliest of these records that has come down to us 
is the diary, or “ Itinerary,” of a pilgrim from Bordeaux, 
whose journey was made in the year A.D. 338. He 
notes the number of miles marched every day, and 
gives the names of his halting-places, but adds'little in- 
formation as to the nature of his adventures or the sen- 
sations which he experienced on arriving at his goal. 
Day by day, with conscientious zeal, he tramped his 
eight or ten or twelve miles across Europe to Constanti- 
nople, thence through Asia Minor to Tarsus, and so 
down along the.coast of Syria; but he makes only a 
very few.remarks on the places he visits until he comes 
to spots rendered famous by Bible history. He then 
permits himself to add a few details of general interest. 


“Here,” he says, “is the Mt. Gerizim. Here the 
Samaritans say that Abraham offered sacrifice, and the 
top of the mountain is now reached by three hundred 
steps. ... Here is a tomb in which Joseph is laid, in the 
‘parcel of ground’ which Jacob gave him. From thence 
Dinah, Jacob’s daughter, was carried off by the children 
of the Amorite.” And he adds many topographical 
details about Jerusalem and its vicinity, which help us 
to identify the traditional situation of the holy places in 
the fourth century. But on the whole the Bordeaux 
pilgrim’s is not an exciting narrative; it is chiefly in- 
teresting from its extremely early date, and from the 
undoubted stamp of truth which is on every page. 

A few years ago (in 1883) a much more remarkable 
pilgrimage was brought to light in a library in Tuscany, 
where it had lain neglected and unknown for centuries. 
It is an account, written in a vivid and picturesque 
style, though in very unclassical Latin, of the journey 
made by a lady of high rank to Egypt and Palestine 
about the year A.D. 385. The manuscript is unfor- 








tunately mutilated, both at the beginning and the end, 
so that the aid of conjecture has to be called in to 
determine the birthplace and name of the adventurous 
traveler; but, though her name will probably always 
remain more or less doubtful, she was undoubtedly a 
native of Gaul, and apparently the head of a sisterhood 
who were established near the river Rhone. Signor 
Gamurrini, indeed, who first brought this literary treasure 
to light, identifies the lady with St, Silvia of Aquitania, 
a sister of Rufinus, who was prefect of the East under 
Theodosius the Great; Many circumstances render this 
a plausible guess, We know that St. Sylvia made a 
journey to Egypt and Palestine about the time in ques- 
tion, and that she rested at Constantinople on her home- 
ward journey, as did our author. But, on the other 
hand, we know that St. Silvia was an ascetic of a very 
severe and—shall we say it?—uncleanly type, while 
there is notrace of asceticism in the conduct or lan- 
guage of the lady from Gaul whose journey has recently 
been unearthed. She looks with veneration on the 
ascetics whom she meets in her travels, but does not 
betray any tendency to follow in their steps, She grum- 
bles over the steepness of Mt. Sinai, and seems to regret 
that she cannot be carried up in a chair, whilst she saves 
herself a great deal of fatigue by riding on an ass up the 
slopes of Mt. Nebo, instead of walking on foot, as a 
genuine ascetic would have done. But St. Silvia boasts 
that she has never used a litter in her life. 

However, the name is a matter of only secondary im- 
portance ; and we may call the unknown lady “Silvia” 
for convenient reference. Her account was written for 
the benefit of her associates in the distant convent, over 
which she presided. She addresses them as “ ladies,” 
“ venerable sisters,” “my dear souls,” often very much 
in the style of modern feminine correspondence. The 
manuscript is, as I have said, mutilated at the beginning; 
but the first page that we have describes with minuteness 
a visit to Mt. Sinai, where various traditional sites were 
pointed out by the guides. ‘“ Thegraves of Lust,”—that 
is, the Kibroth-Hattaavah of the Book of Numbers; the 
valley where the golden calf was made; the peak from 
which the law was given; Taberah, the cave where 
Elijah hid in Horeb,—were among the. places visited. 
“For,” says our author, “the cave where holy Elijah 
hid is shown to this day before the door of the church 
which is there; the stone altar is also shown which holy 
Elijah built that he might offer sacrifice to God. All 
which things the holy men who lived there showed us. 
There we offered an oblation and an earnest prayer, and 
the passage from the Book of Kings was read; for we 
always specially desired that when we came to any place 
the corresponding passage from Scripture should be 
read.” And the knowledge of the Bible displayed by 
this fourth-century pilgrim is really such as would put 
to shame many modern travelers. It is not every one 
who would recognize at once the passages of Scripture 
alluded to in remarks such as, “ They also showed the 
place where holy Moses when he returned from the 
Mount bade the children of Israel run from gate to gate,” 
or, “the place where the seventy men received of the 
spirit of Moses.” Sometimes, perhaps, we may think 
that the identification has been over-exact ; for example, 
“there were many cells of holy men and a church where 
‘the Burning Bush was; this bush is alive to the present 
day, andsends forth shoots ;” but, on the whole, the ac- 
count given of the distances between the various places 
mentioned is wonderfully accurate, and shows that the 
writer was a careful observer, as well as a devout student 
of Scripture. 

I may remark that her story proves, beyond all doubt, 
that the Mt. Sinai of the Pentateuch was believed in the 








fourth century to be the mountain now known as Jebel 
Musa. This is not without importance, as some modern 
scholars have propounded the theory that Jebel Serbal 
used to be regarded as the Mount of the Law. It is 
amusing to find that the lady’s guides were very like 
modern cicerones in their desire to magnify the glories 
of the locality. The “ view” which she was expected to 
see from Mt. Sinai was indeed surprising. “ Egypt and 
Palestine and the Rea Sea and the Parthenian Sea which 
leads to Alexandria, algo.the boundless territories of the 
Saracens, we saw below us, hard though it is to believe, 
—all which things those holy men poiuted out to us.” 
No doubt the prospect was magnificent, but the accounts 
given by recent travelers will not permit us to believe 
that it was really so extensive as the monks told the lady. 

Leaving Sinai, she journeyed northward along the Red 
Sea up to Suez, the ancient Clysma, where she and her 
party recruited for a while, which was necessary, she 
says, “for we had stoutly made our way through the 
sandy soil of the desert.” The subsequent march through 
Egypt and the land of Goshen was evidently attended 
with some little danger; for “‘ at each station there were 
huts with soldiers and officers who used always to con- 
duct us from fort to fort.” This latter fact shows inci- 
dentally what an important personage our pilgrim must 
have been. She was escorted by the imperial troops, 
and treated with the most marked courtesy,—not only 
by the superior clergy of the places she visited, but by 
the soldiery also. She found it somewhat difficult to 
trace the exact route of the exodus, which is not sur- 
prising, as it is even now a matter of dispute. But her 
description of it is delightful: “I trust that you, of your 
good will, will credit me when I say that as far as I could 
see the children of Israel journeyed in such a way that 
whatever distance they went to the right, that they re- 
turned to the left. As far as they went forward, so far 
used they again to return backward; and so they made 
their journey until they arrived at the Red Sea.” Pi- 
hahiroth, Migdol, Baalzephon, Etham, Succoth, Pithom, 
and Herodépolis, were all passed in turn, and then they 
came to Rameses, her notice of which may be quoted in 
full: “Rameses is now a bare field without a single 
habitation ; but it is quite plain that it was once a great 
city, built in a circular form, and had many buildings; 
its ruins just as they fell are visible to this day. But 
there is nothing else there now except one great Theban 
stone, in which two great statues are cut out which they 
say are statues of holy men, even Moses and Aaron, 
erected in their honor by the children of Israel. And 
there is, moreover, a sycamore-tree which they say was 
planted by the patriarchs; for it is very old, and conse- 
quently very small, although it even yet bears fruit. 
Now, whoever has any ailment, they go thereand pluck 
off twigs, and it serves them; this we learned from the 
report of the holy bishop of Arabia. He told us that 
the tree was called the tree of truth. This holy bishop 
is an elderly man, truly devout, ds becomes a monk, 
courteous, entertaining strangers kindly, well versed in 
the Scriptures of God. He then put himself to the 
trouble of meeting us and showing us everything, telling 
us about the statue which I have mentioned, and also 
about the sycamore-tree.” It is curious to find that in 
inscriptions on the monuments of the district which have 
been deciphered by M. Naville, the “ sycamore-tree of 
Saft” is mentioned. Here, as in the case of the mono- 
lithic group which lay in the pilgrim’s route, we see that 
the old traditions of the Egyptian religion had taken on 
themselves a Christian garb; for, of course, the identifi- 
cation of the statues as those of Moses and Aaron was 
merely a Christian afterthought. 

The march through the land of Goshen was a pleasant 
change after the weariness of the desert of Faran. “‘ We 
pursued our journey,” St. Silvia continues, “ through 
vineyards and balsam plantations and orchards and 
tilled fields and gardens; at first keeping above the 
bank of the Nile, through estates which once were the 
farms of the children of Israel. Inshort, I think I never 
saw @ fairer territory than the land of Goshen.” But 
as all this district had been fully described in the earlier 
part of the account, which is unfortunately lost to us, we 
only know that the pilgrims journeyed past Tahpanhes 
to Pelusium, and so on up the coast to Jerusalem. 

Having made some litile stay in the Holy City, an 
expedition was made thence to various places of interest 
on the east bank of the Jordan. The plain where the 
Israelites encamped before they crossed the river and 
took Jericho, and where also Moses blessed the people 
before he died, was pointed out; “‘the foundations of 
the camp of the children of Israel and of the dwellings 
in which they abode appear there to this day,” adds our 





author. And here, as was the pious custom of the pil- 
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grima, “ the passage from the Book of Deuteronomy was 
read, the song of Moses, and the blessings with which 
he blessed the children of Israel.” Mt. Nebo is next 
visited, and very interesting it is to find that, in spite of 
the silence of Scripture as to the situation of Moses’ last 
resting-place, a tomb is shown by the monks under which 
the great lawgiver is said to have been buried. The 
monks apparently interpreted the passage in Deute- 
ronomy (Deut. 34: 6), which declares that no one knew 
where he was buried, to mean that no one knew how he 
was buried, “ since,” they said, “ it is certain that he was 
buried by angels. For his grave where he was laid is 
now shown to-day ; as it was shown to us by our ances- 
tors who lived here, so do we point it out to you; our 
ancestors said that it was handed down to them as a 
tradition by their ancestors.” ‘The prospect from the 
door of the little memorial church on the summit of the 
mountain is depicted with delight by St. Silvia. Jericho, 
the cities of Og king of Bashan and Sihon king of the 
Amorites, Peor, the Dead Sea, and the ruined cities of 
Sodom, the mountain on which Balak placed Balaam 
that he might curse the people, were all visible. She 
is evidently somewhat disappointed at not seeing one 
famous scriptural monument in the vicinity. ‘ The 
place where was the inscription about Lot’s wife was 
shown to us. But believe me, venerable ladies, the pil- 
lar itself is not visible, only the place is known, The 
pillar is said to be covered up in the Dead Sea. Wecer- 
tainly saw the place, but we saw no pillar; I cannot 
deceive you about this matter, The bishop of Zoar told 
us that it is now some years since the pillar was visible. 
It is about six miles from Zoar to the place where the 
pillar stood, which the water now covers.” 

Silvia next describes an interesting expedition that 
she made to the spot which the Christian tradition of 
the time venerated as the grave of Job. This was pointed 
out in a place called Carneas, to the east of the sea of 
Tiberias, where it is said that “Job’s stone” is still 
shown, although the “ Land of Uz” of the Old Testa- 
ment is situated to the south of the country. The local 
story which authenticated the site was that it was re- 
vealed in a dream to a monk that the body of Job was 
buried at this spot; and so he informed the ‘clerics who 
lived there. Thereupon they, “digging in the place 
which had been pointed out, found a cave which they 
followed for about a hundred paces, when suddenly a 
stone became visible; and when they had uncovered 
this stone, they found carved on its face the word ‘Job.’” 
After such verification of the monk’s prediction, further 
investigation as to the real locality of the Land of Uz 
was apparently thought unnecessary; for a memorial 
church was built, in which Silvia, as she tells us, was 
privileged to worship. On her way to Carneas she passed 
through a village called Sedima, which was described to 
her as the site of the palace of Melchizedek. Ruins 
were still apparent in the place, and she was told that 
“to this day, if any one wishes to build a house near 
there and happens on the foundations, he sometimes 
finds little pieces of silver and bronze.” It is worth 
noticing, in passing, that this shows us that the tradi- 
tional site of Salem in the fourth century was, not Jeru- 
salem, but a village some distance to its north,—a 
topographical fact which is also preserved for us by 
Jerome. While the pilgrim was being escorted over the 
ruins, she remembered that in the New Testament it 
was recorded that Enon, where St. John the Baptist bap- 





tized, was near Salem; and, accordingly, on making a | 
request to that effect, she was shown “ The Garden of | 
St. John.” Here there was a fountain where every 
Easter large numbers of persons were baptized ; and the 
custom was that after baptism the newly made Christians 
returned for service to the Church of 8t. Melchizedek. 
Bidding farewell to the kindly priests at Enon, she | 
proceeded up the valley of the Jordan, and the next | 
scriptural site that she notes she calls Thisbe; that is, 
the village of Elijah the Tishbite. ‘‘ There, to this day, 
is the cave where the holy man sat, and there is the | 
grave of holy Getha, whose name we read in the Book of | 
Judges.” By this latter personage she possibly means 
Jether, Gideon’s eldest son; for the name Getha, as she 
spells it, does not occur in the Old Testament. Spying 
about the locality, she observes the lonely cell of a monk 
in a neighboring valley, and, in her account of this, she 
lets us into a little secret as to her personal character, 
which, perhaps, the reader has discovered before this: 
“Then I, as I am an inquisitive person, began to inquire 
what this valley was where the holy monk had made his 
cell.” It turned out that the valley was known in local 
tradition as the valley of the Cherith, where the ravens 





used to bring Elijah meat. She went on from thence to 


the grave of Job, which 1 have already described; but | 


as there is here a page missing in the manuscript, we do 
not know whether she was shown any other hallowed 
sites on this expedition. 

Our pilgrim tells us that she stayed at Jerusalem for a 
space of three years, and then made her way slowly back 
to Constantinople through Mesopotamia and Asia Minor. 
She lets drop a remark about the Euphtates, which she 
had to cross on her way, that affords one of the indica- 
tions from which it is inferred that she came from 
Gaul: “It is very well written that it is the great river 
Euphrates, so mighty, and, as it were, terrible, is it; for 
it rushes down in a torrent like the river Rhone, except 
that the Euphrates is bigger.” Plainly both the writer 
and her correspondents were very familiar with the 
Rhone, when it fs thus mentioned incidentally as a 
standard of comparison. Her first halting-place of in- 
terest was the city of Edessa, where there was a famous 
church in memory of St. Thomas. Here too, according 
to a very early legend, there lived a great king, by name 
Abgar, who was one of the first to embrace the name of 
Christ. And the story goés that the Lord himself, when 
on earth, had written him a letter with his own band, 
in which he promised Abgar that the city of Edessa 
should be preserved safe from all assaults of the Persians. 
This legend is well known to students of early ecclesias- 
tical history, but it is preserved by Silvia in a somewhat 
fuller form than we have it elsewhere. The bishop of 
Edessa narrated it to her himself at great length, and she 
reproduces his story very picturesquely; but I have not 
space to go into it here, 

Having stayed at Edessa for three days, she journeyed 
on to Haran, where she arrived in time to take part in 
the annual festival in memory of a local saint and mar- 
tyr, Elpidius by name, of whom we know nothing. She 
was much gratified here by meeting the monks and 
ascetics of various kinds, who had come down from their 
mountain cells to take part in the yearly service. And 
she was shown Rebekah’s well, and, a few miles away, 
the well where Jacob had met Rachel. “The enormous 
stone that Jacob moved from the well is there to 
this day,” she tells us. From Haran she went back to 
Antioch, and then homeward, only turning out of her 
path once; namely, to visit the city of Seleucia, which 
was famous for its monasteries and nunneries. The 
church of St. Thecla she describes as very beautiful, and 
surrounded by a great wall, to guard against the attacks 
of the brigands who lived all round. She had a friend 
at Seleucia in the person of one Marthana, a deaconess, 
and she speaks feelingly of the joy of meeting her in this 
out-of-the-way place. 

Enough has been said to show that our pilgrim was a 
remarkable person. Devout, learned in the Scriptures, 
full of curiosity, adventurous in disposition, a vivacious 
correspondent, she must have been a charming com- 
panion. She tells us nothing about her fellow-pilgrims, 
and yet she could not have been alone. As I have said, 
we do not even know her name with certainty, but we 
feel, in reading her simple journal, that we know the 
woman herself very well. Whether she accomplished 
the second journey she proposed to herself, we know 
not. This is what she sgys: “It is now my purpose to 
go to Asia,—to Ephesus,—to visit the martyr-memorial 
of the holy and blessed Apostle John, for the sake of 
prayer. But if after this I am still in the body, and am 
able to visit any more places, I shall either tell it to your 
pious longing in person (if God vouchsafes to grant it), 
or, in any case, I shall acquaint you with it by letter. 
Only do you, ladies, my loved ones, deign to remember 
me, whether I am ‘in the body or out of the body.’ ” 

Trinity College, Dublin. 





THE TWO WITNESSES. 


THE NINETEENTH PSALM. 


BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


In the Eighth Psalm the splendors of the nightly 
heavens of the East teach man his smallness and yet his 
greatness. The nineteenth is a companion piece to the 
eighth, in which the lesson sung by the midday sky, with 
the flaming sun in it, is the magnificence of God. 

The further contrast in the second half of this Nine- 
teenth Psalm is, not between the magnitudes of creation 
and the smallness of man,,but between the fainter light 


of the sun and the perfect illumination of the law. It is 


a psalm of two voices. Naturally, the very rhythm changes 
in the second part; but the change of tone and cadence 
is no proof that we have here two fragments originally 
distinct, and put together by a later hand. The chief 
ground for that theory is that it is required by certain 
prepossessions as to the amouat of David’s knowledge of 
the law, which would be rudely shattered if he was recog- 





nized as the author of the complete psalm. It is hard 
to believe that the eloquent contrast of the two voices 
was not part of the poet’s original design. The language 
of the first part seems to be preparing the way for the 
more articulate “speech” with which the Law declares 
more than “the glory ” of him whose name is not merely 
“God,” but “ Jehovah.” ‘At all events, the psalm is a 
nity as it now stands, with the design of exalting the 
revelation in the Law above that in nature. 

1. The silent voices which echo through all the world. 
The Bible has scarcely any instances of the modern way 
of looking at nature in either its picturesque or its scien- 
tific aspects. But it often regards creation as either em- 
blematic of spiritual realities, or as witnessing to the 
being of God. The broad lesson taught in the first part 
of this psalm is the fact that there is such a witness set 
in the heavens. Modern thinkers have ventured to say 
that the heavens declare the glory of the astronomer, not 
of God. But if there be an order there which it is the 
observer’s glory to have discovered, surely there must be 
an ordering Mind whose glory they witness. Carlyle 
once said, as he looked up at the sky, stars,—“a sad 
sicht.” A thousand altars were laden with sacrifices to 
sun, moon, and stars, while the psalmist sung. Unthink- 
ing eyes gazed into the blue, and saw nothing but an 
empty round. But the idolatrous and the undevout, the 
artistic and the scientific view, are corrected and supple- 
mented by the great word of our psalm. The man who 
cannot hear the heavens telling the glory of God is deaf 
to their loudest voice. 

Not only the fact but the substance and the limits of 
their revelation are plainly taught here. ‘The glory,” 
not the mind or will, the wisdom and power of the great 
hand which bent the blue heavens and set the sun in 
them, is their message. It is “ God,’ not Jehovah, whom 
they reveal,—the fact of a divine Being, not therelations 
of covenant love into which he has entered, nor the moral 
elements in his nature, nor their incidence on us. 

The manner of the revelation is beautifully set forth 
by that metaphor of “speech,” which runs through the 
whole of the earlier verses. In verse 1 the heavens “ are 
telling.” In verse 2 is a grand pair of personifications, 
which conceive of the series of days as each repeating 
to its successor the word, and of the line of nights as 
each. showing—though they be dark—to the next the 
knowledge. The two companies, as it were, one clad in 
radiance, the other veiled and still, yet have the same 
message, and hand it down with unremitting voices. 

The commentators find great difficulty in verses 3 and 
4; but surely the contrast between the solemn silence 
which fills the depths and the clear tones in which they 
speak to the devout or thoughtful ear is conveyed with 
poetical vividness by the strong antithesis between verses 
3 and 4. The word rendered “line” may mean a 
stretched line, sucb as a harp-string, and hence “ tane” 
or “ sound,” and be parallel with “‘ voice.” But even if 
the “line” be retained, a good meaning is yielded, since 
the going ‘out of a measuring-line is the ordinary figure 
for extension of influence, and the manner of influence 
is determined by the context. So the old familiar ex- 
planation of the words is the most satisfactory, and alone 
preserves the poetry. The witness of the heavens is a 
silent witness; but silent though it be, its voice is mighty 
and all-pénetrating, echoing through all the earth. 

It is all concentrated in the great light which rules 
the day. How the singer must have felt the freshness 
of an Eastern dawn, and marked the swift bursting of 
the sunrise with the music of birds and the glory of @ 
rejoicing world which gttends it! How his imagination 
has been impressed with the victorious energy of thé 
daily journey from one side of the great sky to the other, 
and with the searching heat of the “sunbeams like 
swords”! And how he sees, high above the sun, the 
hand that made somewhere beyond the limits of sight; 
away in the/depths, a tent for the mighty One to repose! 
The psalmist’s astronomy was very simple. He knew 
nothing about solar spectra and stellar magnitudes; but 
he knew that the sun was not a god, as his neighbors 
thought, but a creature, and, like all creatures, set in his 
place and flung on is course by God. Perhaps he had 
learned more of the secret of creation than scientists who 
know much more than he did, but fail to hear the voice 
which he heard, sounding from the silence. i 

2. The better revelation in the Law, and the prayer 
which it inspires (vs. 7-14). The rhythm changes, and, 
in its cadence, expresses the exuberant delight in thé 
Law. In verses7-11 the clauses are built on one scheme; 
each containing a name for the Law, an aitribute of it, 
and one of its effects. That abundance of synonyms 
indicates familiarity with the thought and clear view of 
its many sides, Men have many names for what fills a 
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large space in their lives; as, for instance, the multitude 
of synonyms among us for money. The psa!mist had 
often brooded on the thought of the Law because he 
loved it, and his love for it was a consequence of his love 
for its Giver, It was “law,” which literally means 
teaching or instruction; for there he found the best 
instruction for mind and will. It was “testimony; ” 
for in it God witnesses what he is and what we should 
be, and so witnesses against sin. It is a body of “ pre- 
cepts” (“ statutes,” Auth. Ver.) giving rich variety of 
directions for changing circumstances. It is “com- 
mandment,” blessedly imperative and authoritative. It 
is “ fear of the Lord,” the effect being put for the cause, 
its purpose and issue being that “ fear” which is but 
another name for religion. It is “judgments,” the de- 
cisions of Infinite Truth concerning man’s duty. 

These sixfold names have each an attribute attached, 
which, taken together, give a grand aggregate of quali- 
ties, discerned by the devout heart to inhere in that law 
which to so many was and is but # restraint and a foe. 
It is “ perfect,” as containing, without flaw or defect, 
the ideal of conduct ; “sure,” or reliable, as coming from 
Jehovah, and therefore worthy of being absolutely fol- 
lowed, and certain to be completely fulfilled ; “right,” 
as prescribing the straight road to the true goal; “pure,” 
or bright, as being light, like the sun, but brighter than 
it; “clean,” as contrasted with the foulnesses clinging 
to false faiths, and recognized as worship; “true” and 
“wholly righteous,” as corresponding accurately to the 
mind of Jehovah and the facts of humanity, and as be- 
ing in absolute accordance with justice, which has its 
seat in the bosom of God. ; 

The effects of this gracious self-commiunication of 
Jehovah’s will are summed up in the latter clause of 
each verse, which stands, ‘s it were, a little apart from 
the first. The slight pause makes the close of each verse 
Ymore emphatic. In each there is a double movement, 
tike the upspringing and fall of a fountain. The Law 
‘restores the soul,” or, rather, refreshes the life, as food 
does. It “makes’the simple wise,” by its sure testi- 
mony, giving narrow understandings and easily beguiled 
hearts practical guidance, It “‘ rejoices the heart,” since 
to the devout soul there is no gladness comparable to 
‘that of knowing and doing the will of God. It “en- 
lightens the eyes” with a brightness beyond that of the 
created light that rules the day.. Then the relation of 
clauses changes slightly in verse 9, and we have a second 
attribute instead of the effect.. It “ endures for ever,” 
and, as we have seen, is “ wholly righteous.” The law 
of the Old Testament was relatively imperfect, and des- 
tined to be done away; but the moral core of it abides. 

The encomiums are all summed up in verses 10 and 
11. More precious than the most precious of earthly 
treasures, and sweeter than the sweetest, the law should 
be desired by us, and, if possessed, will yield better de- 
light than all else. The test of being Jehovah’s servant 
is willingness to be “ warned” by it, and in the very act 
of keeping it is great reward. If goodness had no con- 
sequences but those which strike inwards on the doer in 
the act, it would be sufficiently repaid. 

All this rapture of delight in God’s law is in striking 
contrast to the impatience and dislike which some of us 
have towards it. To the disobedient, who do not love 
the Giver, it is like a gloomy prison-house, and they 
fancy that life in it must be wearisome and barred off 
from delights; but they who dwell within its fences find 
that only the outside seems repellent, and that within it 
is no prison, but a calm home. 

8. The psalmist’s prayer. .The contemplation of thé 
law cannot but lead to self-examination, and that to 
humble petition. His own shortcomings appal him, and 
he feels that beyond those which he knows there is a 
dark region in him, at present unilluminated by the Law, 
where evil things nestle and breed fast. The “secret 
faults” from which he asks for cleansing are not those 
hidden from men, but from himself. He discovers that 
he has undiscovered sins. All sin has power of hiding 

’ itself, like the cuttle-fish, which escapes under a cloud 
of black fluid which it emits. These lurking evils are 
the most dangerous, because, unchecked, they grow so 
fast, like blight on a rose. 

Small deeds make up most of life, and small, un- 
noticed sins darken the soul. Mud in water, at the rate 
of a grain to a glagsful, will make a lake opaque. 
“Happy is he that condemneth not himself in that thing 
which he alloweth.” Comscience needs educating, and 
we need to compare ourselves diligently with the Law as 
we have it living in Jesus, as young artists compare 
their poor copies with the masterpiece. But the psalmist 
knows that he is still in danger from another class of 


held back from “presumptuous sins;” that is, wilful, 
deliberate, self-conscious transgressions. Such deliberate 
contraventions of the Law tend to become despotic, so the 
prayer that they may not “have dominion” follows. 
But even that is not the lowest depth. Conscious, de- 
liberate sin, which has gained the upper hand, threatens 
to end in entire apostasy. “The great transgression ” is 
probably meant as a designation of casting off the very 
pretense of worship of Jehovah. That is the story of 
many aman. First some habit unsuspected, then sins 
open and palpable, then sins which enslave the will,. 
and then entire abandonment of the profession of re- 
ligion. It is a slippery, dark stairway, and the only 
safety is in not setting foot on the top step. God can 
keep us back, and only he can. He will, if we cling to 
hin, and, knowing our own weakness, look up for his 
help. We are warranted in the daring hope that we 
shall be “ upright and innocent; ” for nothing less than 
entire deliverance from sin in all its forms can satisfy 
our deepest desires if we are Christ’s, nor correspond to 
the power that works in us, ‘ 

The closing aspiration of this Nineteenth Psalm is for 
Jehovah’s gracious acceptance of his prayer. There is 
an allusion to the acceptance of sacrifice; for the phrase 
“be acceptable ” is frequent in connection with the law 
of sacrifices. So when the words of the mouth coincide 
with the meditation of the heart, we may humbly hope 
that prayers for cleansing and defense against sin, of- 
fered to Him whom our faith recognizes as “ our strength 
and our redeemer,” will be as a sacrifice of a sweet smell, 
well-pleasing to God. He best shows his love to the 
law of Jehovah who lets it teach him his sin, and send 
him to his knees for power to keep it. He best appre- 
ciates the glories of the silent heavens who knows that 
their witness to God is but the vestibule of the witness 
which Scripture bears to Jehovah, and who grasps him 
by faith as his: own individual “ strength and redeemer 
from all evil,” known and unknown, whether it be evil 
of sin or of sorrow. 

Manchester, England. 





“NO.” 
BY MRS, H. K. POTWIN. 


“IT have been ten years trying to help my boy to 
say ‘no.’ ” 

“Can’t you make him? Won’t he obey you?” 

“I do not try to force him. I don’t want him to use 
my negative, but his own. If he knows the right,—it 
being my part of the work to see that he does,—I want 
him to heed the voice of duty without my command. 
Yes, he obeys, unless the conflicting influence is very 
powerful, But I often wish hé had a stronger will. 
have no patience with those who say a child's will must 
be broken,—turning God’s beautiful machinery into a 
senseless automaton. I should as soon think of breaking 
a child’s leg, or any other bone,—savage as it may 
sound,—that had not developed according to my stand- 
ard of strength and beauty.” 

Why do parents use the words “break the will” so 
glibly? How dare they attempt to destroy what God in 
wisdom has formed? Why will they not look upon this 
characteristic as a beautiful force for good, to be care- 
fully, tenderly, patiently trained, waiting hopefully for 
its full development, its sure success.? 

It is not necessary meanwhile for the child to run riot 
over all law and order of the home. Its rules can be 
gently and persistently enforced, the elders first obeying 
them. 

Children are mirrors, They follow all too readily. 
They will come into habits of obedience and order easily 
and early if incited and helped wisely, guided and 
encouraged judiciously. Love must never fail, patience 
must be the largest factor, even when stern command is 
required. Long years of observation prove Jove to be 
the best teacher; and although a rampant will is difficult 
to manage, the education of a weak will is the hardest 
task a tefider Christian mother ever performed. 

Give me the granite, rather than the putty. With 
God's help, the harder nature may grow into the noblest 
Christian character, not only able to control himself, 
but helping others to live to noble purpose and high at- 
tainment; while the vacillating character, the pretty, 
obedient boy, who says “ yes” most engagingly to all 
demands, whose sacred promises are written with water, 
unstable in all his ways, requires long-suffering and 
prayerful patience that only wonderful mother-love can 
give. 

The same mother who had been, and is still, helping 
her boy to say “no,” exclaimed: “Oh that my boy had 





sins, servant of God though jhe be, and so he prays to be 





a strong will! Would I break it? Never! I would 


I P 


foster it, nurture it, cultivate and guide it, help him to 
train it for his own and others’ best good, pray over it, 
trust in God’s most precious promises for its loftiest de- 
velopment; and, when he had learned the lesson well, I 
would give him full liberty to use as he was able that 
divinely given will-power to good purpose. 

“T should never fear he would break a sacred promise, 
and have to shed penitent tears over his weakness, 
I should not think he would follow my leading only 
until a new force was brought to bear upon him,—the 
last influence the strongest for good or ill, his love for 
me, perhaps, being all between him and the sin. Such 
a nature, however young, needs more than mother-help. 
The Christ must hold him by the hand. He must be 
taught and helped to say ‘ No.’” 

Hartford, Conn. 


DEVELOPMENT AND DILUTION OF 
PRIMARY LESSONS. 


BY JULIA E, PECK. 


The columns of primary lessons in our quarterlies offer 
so many pleasing stories and illustrations that a teacher 
is tempted to use them intact, filling out the time by en- 
larging on the details, and adding bits of anecdote from 
her own store, 

This kind of instruction will save time by doing away 
with the necessity of looking up the Bible references and 
reading the Bible beforehand. 

As the teacher is giving the thoughts of others, there 
is no tax on her mind or strength, and she has only to 
assume an enthusiastic manner as she has assumed the 
lesson, and she feels herself prepared. But she will 
hold the children’s attention just so long as they are 
interested in her dress and in her assumed enthusiasm, 
The point is too remote in her detailed stories, and 
the moral at the close does not seem to belong to the 
rest of the lesson; for the relationship is too strained 
and forced. 

In using the blackboard hints, showing pictures, talk- 
ing about an abstract goodness and badness, the hour is 
filled; but how much use can be made of this lesson 
through the long week by children who have no other 
religious instruction ? 

These active boys need something more than Bible 
truths simplified by stories. 

Young as they are, they have already chosen their 
own literature, and will mentally compare their sensa- 
tional heroes, with all their warlike propensities, to the 
tame beings presented by the mistaken teacher, greatly 
to the disadvantage of the tame beings—and the teacher, 

In teaching a class of the liveliest type of boy, I found, 
to my amazement, that best of all they liked the lesson, 
and all stories connected with it, read directly from the 
Bible itself. They liked the long words, and enjoyed 
repeating them to each other and explaining them to 
each other as soon as they learned the meaning, and 
then stored them away in their little minds for future use. 

How we have been diluting these Bible lessons until 
they are too weak even to hold the attention of our 
youngest children! 

There is danger of going to the other extreme. Ac- 
cording to Lewis, “ a conception which is novel, or largely 
novel, is unintelligible even to the acutest intellect.” 

The child’s innate desire to know is satisfied with a 
lesson that touches at a point of previous knowledge, 
His attention is held by those ideas which lead him in 
new directions of thought only so long as they are linked 
to something be has learned before. If he can think 
along a wider range, and explain as he thinks, his excite- 
ment gnd interest increase with every added word, and 
the teacher has his absorbed attention as long as: this 
continues. 

If the lesson begins in the abstract realm, instead of in 
an embodied form familiar to him, no point touches upon 
even the surface of his interest. He will recognize re- 
motely that the talk is outside of his world. 

If he hears at all, it must be with the feeling that 
there is nothing in the whole experience of his little life 
to explain what all this is about; but he has no way of 
telling his teacher that she is breeking a natural law, 
and so he endures, but does rot, cannot, listen. 

Have we faithfully taught the lesson if the child has 
only so many passages of Scripture, or so many pretty 
stories, to remember ? 

Has the child learned that religion means something 
besides a talk about goodness once a week? If the 
Sunday-school lesson can in any way help him, it will 
be by setting him to work ov@ his own salvation,—to 
doing something with an end in view. 





In teaching a class of these active boys, must we be 
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altogether tied to the International lessons? A sunbeam 
on the floor may catch the teacher's eye, and, pointing it 
out to the boys, she may lead them on to the source of 
light; from that to the source of life; from that to 
matter and space and force; and from that to the Force 
behind all. 

Let them watch the sunbeam from Sunday to Sunday, 
and notice its changes of position on the floor. Let 
them have lessons in affinity, cohesion, gravitation, 
magnetism, in an orderly way, always leading to the 
force behindall. If they watch and experiment through 
the week, they will have taken long steps toward an active, 
practical religion, which finds God in everything. 

In lessons directly from the Bible, thoughts are brought 
down to them from the highest source,—thoughts that 
are not too easily grasped, and yet are so far above their 
comprehension that the mental exercise of reaching up 
for more stimulates and excites them. 

It is not enough that they fill their memories once a 
week even with the best words, but their lives should be 
filled with the best works, as a sure result of successful 
religious instruction. 


Northampton, Mass. ; 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_— Sie, AARON 
CALEB SPRATT’S SECRET. 
BY F, B, STANFORD, 


Every boy, of course, likes to recall moments when he 
has been perfectly happy. Caleb Spratt—usually called 
Leb Spratt—likes to recall the happiest moment in all 
his life. He was fifteen years old when that happiest 
inoment came to pass, and he was standing on the deck 
of an ocean steamer, with three boon companions, bound 
for Scotland, the land of Bruce, Wallace, romance, and 
Sir Walter Scott. More than a year back in the past he 
had suggested to Phil Winthrop that they might begin 
to save money for such an excursion. Phil’s uncle, Mr. 
Ford, the Latin teacher in the high school, intended to 
go to Europe the next midsummer vacation. The widow 
Spratt’s boy Leb was the leader of the school. He 
longed for new worlds to conquer, and he discovered 


that a hundred and fifty dollars would pay his way 
across the ocean and back with Mr. Ford, and give him 
almost a month in Scotland. He did al} sorts and kinds 


of work to accumulate that amount, The other boys 
worked more or less also, but their fathers and relatives 
had contributed largely to their sayings. 

“Tf we had made the world, fellows,” said Leb, joy- 
ously, “ we couldn’t have given ourselves a finer morn- 
ing to sail.” 

** Everything is first class,” declared Tom Proctor, the 
largest boy of the four. 

There was a good deal of noise and commotion aboard 
‘ the steamer and on the long dock at her side, which 
made the last moments before sailing additionally ex- 
citing. Fellow-voyagers were hurrying aboard with 
their luggage; friends were hastening to the dock in 
cabs, intent on being in time for a parting word. The 
splendid great ship was letting off her surplus steam 
with a roar that seemed to indicate impatience over 
delay. 

“Look! look!” cried Phil Winthrop at last. ‘‘ They 
are casting off the lines!” : 

The boys drew closer together, and Mr. Ford stood 
among them. They were a trifle nervous, perhaps, when 
the steamer cleared her moorings, and began to glide 
out into the harbor, with her bow pointed toward the 
open sea. 

“*What are the wild waves saying, sister, saying to 
thee?’” piped Jed Bass to every one in general. 

“They are saying,” Leb answered quickly, “that 
they’!l make you funnier pretty soon,” 

A dread of being seasick had haunted Leb from the 
first day he began to contemplate the voyage, but he 
meant to hold out as Long as possible. He knew that 
the other boys always expected he would be equal to the 
eccasion, no matter what might happen. But if any one 
of them could only guess how timid he was naturally, and 
the struggle he had to show courage! 

But nothing is so difficult to endure as it seems. The 
first three days of that voyage were a continuous delight. 
It was a summer sea, unruffled by wind until the steamer 
reached the banks of Newfoundland. On the fourth 
morning, however, the boys awoke and found themselves 
in the locality of bad @eather. A strong wind was 
striking the ship on the beam, and she was rolling away 
ever. Leb, Tom, and Jed were'all berthed in one room 








together; Phil and his uncle were in the room next 
them. They were all sick. ; 

“This is about as much as I bargained for,” Jed 
groaned from his bed on the locker. Jed was always 
the first boy to give out in any struggle. ‘ s 

*T never felt so awfully bad in my life,” Tom declared, 
lying flat on his back in the lower berth. “Oh, I wish I 
hadn’t come!” : 

Leb lay etill over Tom, and watched the porthole dive 
under water every other moment, It was necessary to 
keep a tight grip on the side of the berth, to prevent 
falling out; and this effort, with the struggle for breath 
now and then, was exhausting him. His first impulse 
was to call to Mr. Ford for assistance; but hecould hear 
Mr. Ford and Phil through the thin partition, and he 
knew they were as ill as he was. The enterprise he had 
undertaken seemed to him, just then; the most foolish 
one he ever conceived. He too wished he had not come, 

Jed propped himself on one elbow, and glared up 
at Leb, ‘If—if—if this continues much longer,” he 
complained, “I+ shall die. I shouldn’t be here if it 
hadn’t been for you.” t 

That was enough. Leb determined instantly not to be 
a faint-hearted weakling, overcome by the first misery 
encountered, The bedroom steward had advised them 
to get out of the close room, and go on deck. It seemed 
impossible to do it, but he meant to try. After dressing 
himself slowly, and with painful labor, in his berth, he 
swung himself out of the berth, and got on his feet as the 
ship came up out of the sea. Then he made a lunge at 
the door, and went headlong into the passage-way, while 
Jed and Tom stared at him. One of the stewards came 
to his aid, and helped him through the saloon and up- 
stairs to the deck. He was too sick to stand alone, but 
the invigorating sea air relieved him. In a couple of 
hours he felt that, no matter how much longer he might 
continue to be ill, the worst wasover. And nobody had 
found out how scared he had been. 

It was only an ordinary storm, almost certain to be 
encountered sooner or later in the voyage across the 
North Atlantic. But to all those having their first ex- 
perience on the sea it seemed to threaten every kind of 
disaster. By and by one passenger after another ap- 
peared on the wet deck in a melancholy plight, and 
among them Mr. Ford. He and Leb sat together in a 
sheltered nook the rest of the day, watching the great 
hills of foaming water, the plunging of the ship’s bow, 
and the sea gulls careening astern. With the coming 
of night the fury of the storm increased. To make a 
long story short, it blew ‘‘ great guns” for four days. 
Then fair weather dawned again; Mr. Ford and Leb 
got the boys on deck; every one soon forgot the peril 
and sickness-he had suffered; and there was talk of 
sighting land the next morning. Tom Proctor got the 
news from the officer of the deck first, and rushed below, 
just after daylight, to tell it. 

“ Heigh-ho there, messmates!” he called, bursting 
into the stateroom in excitement; “ the Irish coast is in 
sight on the starboard bow.” 

In less than ten minutes all the boys and Mr, Ford 
were scanning the horizon abead for the hills of Donegal. 
Can any one who has seen it forget that first look at the 
rim of the Old World? It was now that Leb rejoiced 
he had undertaken the greatest enterprise of his life. 

“Tf all goes well, and there’s no fog, we'll be in Glas- 
gow to-night,” said Phil. 

“And we've got that sail up the Clyde we’ve read 
about,” Leb reminded them. 

“ The fellows we've left at home would give a heap to 
be in our places, I reckon,” Jed remarked. 

Jed was easily elated and very easily depressed, Leb 
felt like laughing at him, but he did not. 

Instead of going straight on to Glasgow, the steamer 
lay at anchor opposite Greenock that night, and went 
up the Clyde the next morning. The early hours of the 
day were clear and full of sunshine. Roseneath Castle, 
Dumbarton Rock, the great shipyards of the world, were 
passed in review. Then came the pulling in téthe dock 
at Glasgow, and the crowd of people waiting for the 
steamer’s coming. Everything looked strange and 
foreign. 

“Tt doesn’t look at all as I had imagined it would,” 
Tom remarked while they stood in readiness to go ashore, 

“There’s a lot more of it ahead of us,” put in Phil, 
who was bubbling over with anticipations, 

‘“* T suppose our country looks just as strange to foreign- 
ers when they see it first,” Mr. Ford said. 

The travelers went over to Edinburgh in the after- 
noon, leaving Glasgow to be seen entire on their return 
three weeks later. And that evening they walked in 
Princes Street, looking up every now aad then at the 





castle and the rows of lighted buildings clinging to the 
steep hill. , 

“I don’t believe there is another such street as this in 
the world,” declared Leb. 

“It is worth the coming clear across the ocean to see,” 
added Tom. 

Bright and early the next morning they were all on 
top of Calton Hill, next they went to the castle, and in 
the afternoon they went to Holyrood. When night came, 
and they were at dinner in the old Waverley Hotel, Mr. 
Ford said he believed they were the four happiest and 
the four most tired boys in that part of Europe. 

They remained in Edinburgh twelve days, seeing 
something new and interesting every day. Then they 
went to the highlands and north to Aberdeen. And 
then they returned to the capital city for another day or 
two. They saw Melrose Abbey, of course, and Abbots- 
ford, where reverence for Sir Walter Scott entices all 
travelers, Finally they journeyed over to Glasgow 
again, and: made a day’s excursion from there to the 
birthplace of Burns. When they had been in Glasgow 
five days, their four weeks in Scotland were completed; 
and they embarked on board one of the mail steamers 
at eight o’clock in the evening bound for far-away 
America. As soon as Mr. Ford saw them safely aboard 
ship he took leave of them. He was going to England, 
France, and several other countries. The boys felt 
lonely without him, and they went to bed early. The 
steamer wolld sail at seven o’clock in the morning. 

“T intend to be up at daybreak,” Leb announced, as 
he climbed into his berth. 

“‘ Book me for the same intention,” said Phil. 

“ And me also,” Jed added. 

“T reckon you fellows better hire me to wake you, or 
you'll all be snoring when wego out of port,” Tom said 
sarcastically on the other side of the partition, where he 
was berthed with a stranger. 

Twelve days later, when Tom and Phil arrived home, 
the words which were exchanged that night before fall- 
ing asleep were repeated to their parents and friends in 
a scared manner, and in advance of all description of the 
sights they had seen. Leb and Jed had notsailed on the 
steamer. They were missing in the morning. Nobody 
knew what had become of them. 

»It was this unlucky episode that made Leb and ‘the 
other boys the talk of the town during many days. Had 
Leb and Jed fallen overboard and been drowned? Were 
they in Glasgow without money or friends? If still in 
the land of the living, would Leb Spratt show himself 
to be sufficiently plucky and self-reliant to get out of a 
bad scrape? Jed Bass was known to be a helpless sort 
of boy. Such were some of the questions and com- 
ments ofthe town. A cablegram was sent by Jed Bass’s 
father to the office of the steamship company, inquiring 
about them,-and then everybody asked for news. * 

“Cable Mr. Bass,” said Leb, when a Glasgow police-. 
man found him, “‘ that Jed is safe with me.” f 

Jed had a sprained ankle, He sat rubbing it, and cry- 
ing, while the policeman gathered the particulars of their 
misfortunes. Leb had a knife that belonged to Mr. Ford. 
He had forgotten to give it to him, and he had rushed 
away from the steamer with Jed, before daylight, to find 
Mr, Ford at the railway station. While hurrying back,, 
Jed felk dnd sprained his ankle. The steamer had sailed 
when they reached thedock, They had been living with 
a drayman the past two weeks, where the policeman found 
them ; and the little money they had was going rapidly. 

“We can get out of this bad fix with a little help, I 
think,” Leb remarked, assuming a self-possessed manner. 
But he wondered if the policeman would guess that his 
heart was sinking. 

“Oh, if ] ever get back home!” Jed moaned. 
can only get back again!” 

“Come, come, you’re a weak un,” said the policeman, 
“Look at.your mate here,” 

Leb saw himself in a broken looking-glass across the 
room. He knew that he was as faint-hearted as Jed. 
But he remained quiet, and the policeman went away to - 
report at the steamship office. Before night, they were 
aboard ship, bound for home. 

“Tl tell father how it all happened,” Jed declared, 
full of courage now. “‘ And I sha’n’t forget, Leb, what 
the man at the steamship dffice said about you.” 

“We sha’n’t be likely to forget the past two weeks as 
long as we live, I reckon,” said Leb. 

“ Father has always said, Leb, that you had plenty of 
grit,” Jed continued. “He wouldn’t have let me come 
with you if he hadn’t believed it.” 

Leb turned away to hide his face, and looked off on the 
sea. There was one thing he wished to keep a secret. 

Lewiston, Me. ‘ 
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LESSON HELPS. 


———— 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1892.] 


























1. April 3.—The Way of the Right Psa. 1:14 
2. April 10.—The King in Zion Psa. 2 : 1-12 
3. April 17,—God’s Works and Word Psa. 19 : 1-14 
(Also, Easter Lesson, Matt. 28 : 1-20.) 
4. April 244.—The Lord my Shepherd..................ccerssserereeeeerensens Psa. 23 : 1-6 
6. May 1.—The Prayer of the Penitent Psa, 51: 1-13 
6. May 8.—Delight in God's HOuse...............0cs-csesersenenereeensene Psa. 84 : 1-12 
7. May 15.—A Song of Praise.................... Psa. 103 : 1-22 
8. May 22.—Daniel and his Companions (Temp 
LGBBON) ...200ccccenesseseseeernnecnnenenstensnrnnnsnsnsenercnrssstenstensnsenneneenen ens Dan, 1 : $21 
9. May 29.—Nebuchadnezzar’s Drean..............cceeerereeanene Dan. 2 : 36-49 
10. June 5.—The Fiery Furnage.............cscreneecseseeeearsereneneees Dan, 3 : 13-25 
11. June 12.—The Den of LI0n..................:0eeeseeetereererrensrenenennes Dan. 6 : 16-28 
12. June 19.—Review. 
13. June 26.—Messiah’s Reign (Missionary Lesson)...............)+ Psa. 72 : 1-19 





LESSON XII., SUNDAY, JUNE 19, 1892. 
SECOND QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
HOME READINGS. 


M.—Psa. 2: 1-12, The King in Zion. 

T.—Psa. 19: 1-14. God’s works and word, 
W.—Psa. 84: 1-12. Delight in God’s house, 
T.—Psa, 103 : 1-22.- A song of praise. 
F.—Dan. 1 : §-21.. Daniel and his companions. 
S.—Dan. 3: 13-25. The fiery furnace. 
S.—Dan, 6 : 16-28. The den of lions. 





TITLES AND GOLDEN TEXTS. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Thou shalt rejoice in 
every good thing which the Lord thy God hath given unto thee. 
—Deut. 26 : 11. 





I. THE WAY OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 
Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the un- 
godly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the 
seat of the scornful.—Psa. 1: 1. 


II, THE KING IN ZION. 
Blessed are all they that put their trust in him.—Psa, 2 : 12. 
ItiI, GOD’S WORKS AND WORD. 
The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul.— Psa, 19:7. 


Iv. THE LORD MY SHEPHERD. 
The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want.— Psa, 23 : 1. 


Vv. THE PRAYER OF THE PENITENT. 


Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a right spirit 
within me.—Psa, 51 : 10. 


VI. DELIGHT IN GOD’S HOUSE. 
Blessed are they that dwell in thy house.— Psa. 84:4, - 
VII. A SONG OF PRAISE. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits.— 

Psaa103 : 2. 
VIII, DANIEL AND HIS COMPANIONS. 

Daniel purposed in his heart that he would not defile himself 
with the portion of the king’s meat, nor with the wine which 
he drank.—Dan, 1 : 8. 


IX. NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S DREAM. 
All things are naked and opened unto the eyes of him with 
whom we have to do.—Heb. 4 : 13. 


X. THE FIERY FURNACE. 
When thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be burned; 
neither shall the flame kindle upon thee.—Jsa, 43 : 2. 


XI. THE DEN OF LIONS. 


No manner of hurt was found upon him, because he believed 
in his God.—Dan. 6 : 23. E 


TOPICS AND OUTLINES. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Good Things of the Kingdom. 


1, Topic: Prosperity of the Righteous. 
1. The Righteous Man. 
2. The Assured Prosperity. 
3. The Gracious Outcome. 
2. Topic: Blessedness of the Submissive. 
1. Humanity in Rebellion. 
} 2. Jehovah in Repose. 
3. Messiah in Authority. 
4. The Submissive in Blessedness, 
3. Topic: Rewards of the Bible-lover. 
1. The Light of Nature. 
2. The Glories of Revelation, 
3. The Appeal of the Wise. 


4. Topic: Satisfaction for the Lowly. 
1. Want Met. 
2. Fear Precluded. 
3. Blessedness Assured. 
5. Topic: Pardon for the Penitent. 
1. Prayers of the Penitent. 
2, Confessions of the Penitent. 
3. Consecration of the Pardoned. 
6. Topic: Joy for the Worshiper. 
1. Joyful in Rest. 


OUTLINE: 
OUTLINE : 


OUTLINE: 
OUTLINE : 


OUTLINE : } 


7. Topic: Mercies from the Father. 


1. Personal Mercies. 
2. General Mercies. 

3. Fatherly Mercies. 
4. Praises for Mercies. 


8. Topic: Honors for the Self-denying. 


1. Self-denial Required. 
2. Self-denial Practiced. 
3. Self-denial Rewarded. 


9. Topic: Wisdom from the Lord. 


1. The Value of Wisdom. 
2. The Source of Wisdom. 
3. The Rewards of Wisdom. 
10. Topic: Deliverance for the God-fearing. 
1. Danger. 
; 2. Courage. 
OUTLINE: } 3° Trial. 

4. Deliverance. 


11. Toric: Protection for the Faithful. 

1. The Faithful in Peril. 
2. The Faithful Protected. 
3. The Faithful in Honor. 


OUTLINE: | 


OUTLINE : { 


OUTLINE : { 


OUTLINE : { 





REVIEW BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Lesson 1.—Superintendent: The wicked shall not stand 
in the judgement, mor sinners in the congregation of the right- 
eous. For the Lord knoweth the way of the righteous: but the 
way of the wicked shall perish (Psa, 1 : 5, 6). 

Scholars: Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel 
of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth 
in the seat of the scornful (Psa. 1: 1). 

Teachers: Thine ears shall hear a word behind thee, saying, 
This is the way, walk ye in it (Isa, 30: 21). 

Ali: Teach me thy way, O Lord; I will walk in thy truth 
(Psa. 86 : 11). 


Lesson 2.—Superintendent : Now therefore be wise, O ye 
kings: be instructed; ye judges of the earth. Serve the Lord 
with fear, and rejoice with trembling. Kiss the son, lest he be 
angry, and ye perish in the way, for his wrath will soon be 
kindled (Psa. 2 : 10-12). 

Scholars; Blessed are all they that put their trust in him 
(Psa. 2: 12). 

Teachers: They that trust in the Lord are as mount Zion, 
which cannot be moved, but abideth for ever (Psa. 125 : 1). 
All: Some trust in chariots, and some in horses: but we will 
make mention of the name of the Lord our God (Psa. 20 : 7). 


Lesson 3.—Superintendent : The heavens declare the glory 
of God; and the firmament sheweth his handywork (Psa. 19: 1). 

Scholars: The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul 
(Psa. 19:7). 

Teachers: This book of the law shall not depart out of thy 
mouth, but thou shalt meditate therein day and night, that 
thou mayest observe to do according to all that is written therein 
(Josh. 1 : 8). 

All: The Lord our God will we serve, and unto his voice 
will we hearken (Josh. 24 : 24). 


Lesson 4.—Superintendent: Surely goodness and mercy 
shall follow me all the days of my life: and I will dwell in the 
house of the Lord for ever (Psa. 23 : 6). 

Scholars: The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want (Psa. 
23:1). 

Teachers: Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for thou art with me (Psa. 
23 : 4). 

All; Therefore will we not fear, though the earth do change, 
and though the mountains be moved in the heart of the seas 
(Psa. 46 : 2). 


Lesson 5.—Superintendent: Have mercy upon me, O God, 
according to thy lovingkindness: according to the multitude 
of thy tender mercies blot out my transgressions (Psa. 51 : 1). 

Scholars: Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a 
right spirit within me (Psa. 51 : 10). 

Teachers: Behold, thou desirest truth in the inward parts 
(Psa. 51: 6). 

All: Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow (Psa. 51:7). 

Lesson 6.—Superintendent: How amiable are thy taber- 
nacles, O Lord of hosts! My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth 
for the courts of the Lord; my heart and my flesh cry out unto 
the living God (Psa. 84 : 1, 2). 

Scholars: Blessed are they that dwell in thy house (Psa. 
84 : 4). 

‘*Teachers: A day in thy courts is better than a thousand 
(Psa. 84 : 10). 

All: I had rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God, 

than to dwell in the tents of wickedness (Psa. 84 : 10). 


Lesson 7.—Superintendent: Bless the Lord, O my soul; 
and all that is within me, bless his holy nanie (Psa. 103 : 1). 

Scholars: Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his 
benefits (Psa. 103 : 2). 

Teachers: Who forgiveth all thine iniquities; who healeth 
all thy diseases; who redeemeth thy life from destruction; 
who crowneth thee with lovingkindness and tender mercies: 
who satisfieth thy mouth with good things; so that thy youth 
is renewed like the eagle (Psa. 103 : 3-5). 

All: Bless the Lord, O my soul (Psa. 103 : 22). 

Lesson 8.—Superiniendent: And the king communed with 
them; and among them all was found none like Daniel, Hana- 
niah, Mishael, and Azariah: therefore stood they before the 
king. And in every matter of wisdom and understanding, con- 





OUTLINE : {2 Joyful in ee 
3. Joyful in Security. 





times better than all the magicians and enchanters that were in 
all his realm (Dan. 1 : 19, 20). 

Scholars: Daniel purposed in his heart that he would not 
defile himself with the portion of the king’s meat, nor with the 
wine which he drank (Dan. 1 : 8). 

Teachers: The Lord saith; ... them that honour me I will 
honour, and they that despise me shall be lightly esteemed 
(1 Sam, 2 : 30). 

Ali; We must obey God rather than men (Acts 5 : 29). 


Lesson 9.— Superintendent : The king answered unto Daniel, 
and said, Of a truth your God is the God of gods, and the Lord 
of kings, and a oneal secrets, seeing thou hast been able to 
reveal this secret (Dan. 2 : 47). 

Scholars: All things are naked and opened unto the eyes of 
him with whom we have to do (Heb. 4 : 13). 

Teachers: There is nothing covered up, that shall not be re- 
vealed: and hid, that shall not be known (Luke 12: 2). 

All? Search me, O God, and know my heart: try me, and 
know my thoughts: and see if there be any way of wickedness 
in me, and lead me in the way everlasting (Psa. 139 : 23, 24). 


Lesson 10.—Superintendent: Then was Nebuchadnezzar 
full of fury.... And he commanded certain mighty men that 
were in his army to bind Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, 
and to cast them into the burning fiery furnace. Then these 
men were bound in their hosen, their tunics, and their mantles, 
and their other garments, and were cast into the midst of the 
burning fiery furnace (Dan. 3 : 19-21). 


| Scholars: When thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt 


not be burned; neither shall the flame kindle upon thee (Isa. 
43 : 2). 

Teachers: Beloved, think it not strange concerning the fiery 
trial among you, which cometh upon you to prove you, as 
though a strange thing happened unto you (1 Pet. 4: 12). 

All: And not only so, but let us also rejoice in our tribula- 
tions: knowing that tribulation worketh patience (Rom. 5 : 3). 


Lesson 11.—Superintendent: Then said Daniel unto the 
king, O king, live for ever. My God hath sent his angel, and 
hath shut the lions’ mouths, and they have not hurt me: foras- 
much as before him innocency was found in me; and also 
before thee, O king, have I done no hurt. Then was the king 
exceeding glad, and commanded that they should take Daniel’ 
up out of the den. So Daniel was taken up out of the den, 
and— (Dan. 6 : 21-23) 

Scholars: No manner of hurt was found upon him, because 
he believed in his God (Dan. 6 : 23). 

Teachers: Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he shall 
sustain thee: he shall never suffer the righteous to be moved 
(Psa. 55 : 22). 

Ali: Preserve me, O God: for in thee do I put my trust 
(Psa, 16 : 1). 





RECAPITULATION, 


“The Good Things of the Kingdom” is the general topic 
of this quarter’s lessons, From the Psalms and from the 
Book of Daniel selections were made, with no close connection 
in time or circumstance, but they all gathered readily about 
this central idea, The pre-view of the quarter was pre- 
sented thus: 


Tue Goop TxHincs oF THE KinGpom. 


. Prosperity of the Righteous. 
Blessedness of the Submissive. 
. Rewards of the Bible-lover. 

. Satisfaction for the Lowly. 

. Pardon for the Penitent. 

. Joy for the Worshiper. 

. Mercies from the Father, 

. Honors for the Self-denying. 

. Wisdom from the Lord. 

10. Deliverance for the God-fearing. 
11. Protection for the Faithful. 
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So many good things being thus offered, in which. we too 
may so readily share, naturally suggested as the golden text 
of the quarter the words of Deuteronomy 26:11: “Thou 
shalt rejoice in every good thing which the Lord thy God 
hath given unto thee.” 

Seven of the quarter’s lessons are selected from the Psalms, 
the remaining four from the Book of Daniel. This fact may 
afford a convenient ‘analysis on which to conduct a review. 
In the first group (those from the Psalms) each good thing 
set forth may be defined, and then illustrated by its own les- 
son text. Then the several characters presented in the topics 
may be considered,—the characters and their blessings being 
linked together, and all linked with the Father, whose mer- 
cies crown this group in Lesson 7. The four lessons from 
Daniel are so obviously connected, and so highly dramatic, 
that they are easily reviewed,—so easily, indeed, that there 
is danger lest the narrative wholly overshadows the appli- 
cation. 

Lesson 1.—The “ Prosperity of the Righteons” is con- 
spicuous here. (1) The righteous man is set forth by terms 
both negative and positive; (2) The assured prosperity is 
presented by comparison, by description, and by contrast; 
while (3) The gracious outcome shines in contrast with the | 
fate of the ungodly, and in direct declaration of the Lord’s 
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favor upon the righteous, 
Lesson 2.—The “ Blessedness of the Submissive” appears 
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in this lesson, Its four pictures are very impressive, showing 
(1) Humanity in rebellion; (2) Jehovah in repose, notwith- 
standing the raging of nations and of kings; (3) Messiah in 
authority by Jehovah’s decree; and (4) The submissive in 
blessedness, while the rebellious are on the verge of destruc- 
tion, 

Lesson 3.—This lesson illustrates the “ Rewards of the 
Bible-lover.” (1) The light of nature is recognized for all 
its warmest advocates could claim on its behalf; but, (2) The 
glories of revelation are shown in their far superior excel- 
lence ; in view of which (3) The appeal of the wise arises 
that he may gain the benefits revelation can bestow. 

Lesson 4,—The peerless Twenty-third Psalm sings the song 
of “Satisfaction for the Lowly.” It has three beautifully 
graphic pictures which are aptly entitled: (1) Want met; 
(2) Fear precluded; (3) Blessedness assured. 

Lesson 5.—“Pardon for the Penitent” is sought in the 
words of this lesson, and three divinely appointed steps thereto 
are recognized; namely, (1) Prayers of the Penitent, (2) 
Confessions of the Penitent, and (3) Consecration of the Peni- 
tent. By these pardon is gained. 

Lesson 6.—" Joy for the Worshiper” next greets the stu- 
dent. The worshiper is presented as Joyful (1) In rest within 
the house of God ; (2) In strength derived from its hallowed 
services ; and (3) In security, which God affords to those who 
seek his face, 

Lesson 7.—Psalm 103 sings most rapturously of “ Mercies 
from the Father.” (1) Personal mercies are enumerated ; 
then (2) General mercies, Their quality is next considered. 
They are (3) Fatherly mercies, (4) Praises for mercies then 
break forth, and all created things join to bless the Lord. 

Lesson 8.—We are now transported to the palaces of Baby- 
lon, and introduced to Daniel and his companions. “ Honors 
for the Self-denying” appear in this lesson, which shows 
Self-denial (1) Required, (2) Practiced, (3) Rewarded ; illus- 
trating thus the law which prevails everywhere in the king- 
dom of God. 

Lesson 9.—“ Wisdom from the Lord” is the legitimate 
fruit of the self-denying righteousness already seen in Daniel 
and his associates. (1) The value of wisdom finds frequent 
and unexpected illustration in all ages and lands; (2) The 
source of wisdom Daniel knew full well, though many know 
it not, although indeed sharing largely init. (3) The rewards 
of wisdom are always sur¢, though not always so immediate 
or tangible as in Daniel’s case. 

Lesson 10.—The experiences of the three Hebrew youths 
in the fiery furnace illustrate “ Deliverance for the God-fear- 
ing.” Four pictures are here: (1) Danger, (2) Courage, (3) 
Trial, (4) Deliverance ; and they are vivid showings of what, 
in fact if not in form, takes place over and over again in 
God’s kingdom. 

Lesson 11,.—“ Protection for the Faithful” is a companion 
picture to that of the last lesson. Daniel is (1) In peril; but 
he is (2) Protected, though the peril be so great as seemingly 
to preclude hope of deliverance ; and the outcome is that the 
victim of conspiracy and cruelty is (3) In honor. 

Such an array of good things is a line of samples from 
God's great store of bounties. His wealth is not exhausted. 
His bounty is not at its end. We have such good things to- 
day, and the golden text of the quarter presses on us the 
golden precept to rejoice in these,—yea, to rejoice in “every | 
good thing which the Lord thy God hath given unto thee.” | 
Such views open new avenues of joyous and holy living for 
every one who believes. 





REVIEW LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The sweet lessons taught us by the Psalms bring home, 
among others, the great one, that the doing of good is often 
ordered, in the moral government of God, as the only reward | tenting themselves with the humble fare of a plain vegetable 





to be reaped by him who doesit. The greatest benefactors of | 
the race have sown the seed of which we reap the golden | 
harvests, and passed silently into the darkness that rounds 
the little sunlit islet of our life. Who first taught men the 
use of the plow, or the culture of the grain-crops? By whom | 
were the foundations laid from which have slowly risen, | 
through the ages, the wondrous creations of scientific dis- 
covery in all the immeasurable realms. of nature? The 
present is the child of all the past. As the hut of the Egyp- | 
tian rises above the sweep of the overflowing Nile waters, by | 
its standing on the dust-mound of innumerable dwellings of | 
his predecessors, who have lived on the same spot, built their | 
poor shelters, finished their day, and long, long ago joined | 
the nameless, forgotten myriads beyond the grave, so we to- 
day enjoy the vantage-ground of civilization and culture to 
which our century has risen, through the labor, the genius, 
and the slow accumulation, millennium after millennium, of 
whatever its noblest sons have toilfully brought from the un- | 
known. 

To do good, then, is to be, in itself, its exceeding great re- | 
ward. No thought of fame or fortune, here or hereafter, is | 


vantage come from our endeavors, let us thank the Eternal, 
and show our gratitude by our use of his favors; but, in our 
noblest efforts, Jet us follow the good and the true for their 
own sakes, not from any mean and vitiating thought of per- 
sonal vanity or material profit. Sufficient that he who sits in 
the heavens knows all, Even Christ saw of the travail of 
his soul only when he had reached the farther side. 

The great uncertainty as to the dates of the different psalms 
is a strong argument for hesitation in accepting the confident 
opinions of extreme critics as to the date of any of them in 
particular, Some, for example, ascribe the First Psalm to 
the second century before Christ ; others say it is just a little 
older than the time of Jeremiah; others, that it dates from 
the next age to that of Solomon. The Second Psalm has 
been variously pronounced to be by David, by Solomon, by 
Nathan, Isaiah, Hezekiah, or Alexander Janneos, who lived 
eighty years before Christ, while the Twenty-third Psalm 
has been assigned to David, Jeremiah, the time of Nehemiah, 
or to the age of the Maccabees, That any one, therefore, 
however eminent, should speak confidently as to psalm dates, 
appears to argue self-confidence fully as much as modesty. 

The necessity for keeping in mind the Eastern origin of 
the Bible, and the modes of thought of the ages to which we 
are-indebted for it, is forcibly shown in the study of the 
Psalms or Prophets. Thus, in the First Psalm, we must 
not forget the dry and thirsty landscapes, which depend on 
frunlets of water for the greenness of the trees planted at any 
point over them, I remember my companion, an army sur- 
geon, saying to me at one place in Galilee, “How much 
would you ask to consent to take a hundred acres here for 
nothing, if you had to work them?” They were simply a 
stony desolation; and yet, if water could have been secured, 
with which to irrigate them, they would doubtless have been 
rich in their yield. As it is, wherever the night mists reach, 
it is wonderful how the poorest soil repays labor. And it 
must not be thought that all Palestine is dependent solely on 
irrigation. There is, in fact, very little of this, except in 
gardens and in the orange-groves of the sea-plains. Wide 
fields at the German colony of Sarona—the same name as 
“Sharon ”—were springing up richly, with no moisture but 
the periodical rains and the beneficent night mists from the 
sea; and the harvest was, year by year, all that the heart 
could wish. 

In the Second Psalm it is very instructive to notice the 
applications of the word “anointed,” which, in the Hebrew, 
is “the Messiah,” We find Saul and the other Jewish kings 
mentioned as God’s messiah; and so, also, is Cyrus, king of 
Persia. It was a name given, besides, to the high-priests; so 
that when we say of our Lord that he was the Messiah, we 
use the word current with the Jews for those set over the 
affairs of a kingdom, or of the church, by the solemn anoint- 
ing or consecration of God. It is in this sense we use it of 
Jesus. He.wa; the Christ, or Messiah, or Anointed, of God, 
over his spiritual kingdom, the Christian Church. The con- 
trast between the Jewish and the Christian ideas of God’s 
Anointed, or, to leave the Hebrew word untranslated, his 
“ Messiah,” is vividly shown in the Book of Psalms, which 
embodies the national conception of successive centuries, and, 
as the language of the disciples shows, even of the days 
of our Lord. 

The Old Testament “ Messiah” ig the national hero, who 
will lead a triumphant war against the powers from whom 
the nation has suffered. The Prince of Peace, our “ Messiah,” 
comes, not to destroy men’s lives, but to save them (Luke 
9: 56). His life among us is the golden noontide of eternal 
love; his reign.is that of righteousness and peace and joy of 
the Holy Ghost. He is the one over whose birth angels re- 
joiced in melodious utterances of brotherhood and good-will 
to men. 

The story of Daniel and his companions voluntarily abstain- 


ing from the tempting indulgences of the royal table, and con- | 


diet that they might not do violence to their conscience, is a 
lesson for old and young in our ownday. To dare to do right 
is noble, especially when, as in the case of Daniel, it costs a 
real sacrifice of our natural tastes, or a risk to our personal 
interests. If all of us kept his example in mind, we should 
forthwith have a mighty revolution in the present order of 
things. We should no longer’ hear of “the custom of the 
trade,” or of the “profession,” or of the “market.” We 
should no more profess one morality at church and another 
through the week. Business would no longer mean, as it too 
often does, the science of taking all possible advantage of one’s 
neighbor in a bargain; and, in regard to such public or pri- 
vate vices as we might, in any measure, counteract by our 
example, it would mean that self-denial for the love of our 
fellow was the delightful privilege of our lives. In the mat- 
ter of national temperance, what a change would it soon bring 
about, if all who feel the horrors of the present reign of drink- 
ing habits were to abjure the use of that which ruinsso many! 
Moderation is very well where all are moderate ; bat in our 
day, when the brewer and the publican are more deadly ene- 
mies of the race, to use the words of Mr. Gladstone, than war, 


to taint the worth of our motives in anything we propose to | famine, and pestilence united, what is it better than mockery 


do for the honor of God or the good of man. If modest ad- | 


to speak of moderation! Here in England, I am sorry tosay, 
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the National Church, in a miserable spirit of trimming, has 
refused to break away from the patronage of drinking, if only 
it be kept within whut may be graG@ed with the name of 

moderation, though it, of course, allows any one to be an 

abstainer, if he please, I trust this imitation of Mr. Facing- 

both-Ways is not in favor in America, Dare io be a Daniel! 

Copy the spirit that said, “ Destroy not him with thy meat, 

for whom Christ died ;”> “ It is good neither to eat flesh, nor 

to drink wine, nor any thing whereby thy brother stumbleth, 

or is offended, or is made weak” (Rom. 14 : 15, 21). 

The recalling to Nebuchadnezzar what he had dreamed 
and forgotten opens a vision of the relation in which we stand 
to God, that may well make us thoughtful. We may forget, 
but he does not; we may only think, but he knows even the 
unexpressed thought. The young man tempted to do wrong 
by apparent secrecy should remember that, if man be away, 
God is near. The fiery furnace has often been kindled since 
the days of the three Jewish confessors, but the result is 
always the same, Dare to be true to God and yourself, and 
you must be more than conqueror; for even if you suffer to 


‘the uttermost that man can do, you keep the citadel of your 


soul untaken, and, as a valiant servant and soldier of the 
truth, are a true hero among the shining multitudes who 
have been faithful unto death, and are now wearing the crown 
of eternal life. 

The same grand lesson is taught also by the story of the 
den of lions; fear God, and you need fear nothing. To those 
to whom the Book of Daniel was first known, all the lessons 
of the historical part of it are variations of one moral. ‘‘ You 
are under the tyranny of the heathen, and may well fear his 
wrath, if you rise to strike for freedom. But be not dis- 
mayed. Think of the fidelity of Daniel to the law, and how 
God was on his side, even against the mighty Chaldean ; and 
not only guarded him from danger, but crowned him with 
honor even in Babylon. Think of the three in the awful 
fiery furnace! Wo situation could be more hopeless apart 
from God. But did hé desert these brave confessors? What 
is man, O Judah ! that thou shouldest fear his power, if thou 
darest all, for the glory of his great name? He who shut the 
mouths of the roaring wild beast can protect thee, if thou do 
thy duty, and rise, for the law and for thy God.” No words 
were more fitted to rouse the nation. 


Talhothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





REVIEW LESSON THOUGHTS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


This quarter’s lessons scarcely admit of classification. But 
a rough attempt at it may be made. Lessons 1 and 2 sum 
Old Testament revelation, in the Law and the Messianic King. 
Lesson 3 contrasts that revelation with Nature’s witness to a 
Creator. Lessons 4-7 present various aspects of personal reli- 
gion, which is man’s answer to God’s speech ; and Lessons 
8-11 illustrate the religious life by facts. Lessons 1 and 2 
strike the key-notes of the Psalter and of the whole Old Tes- 
tament in the two great ideas of Law and King. To keep the 
former, the obey the latter, is blessedness, 

The First Psalm draws two vivid pictures,—to teach by 
example the ways of blessedness and of death. Why is’ the 
brighter picture put first? Because it is God’s true purpose 
for us. He desires to make us blessed by making us good. 
Sin and sorrow are intruders. The primal design had no 
shadows in it. But in the picture of the blessed. because 
good, man, his attitude to evil comes first, because, now that 
sin has forced its way in, the first condition of goodness is 
negative. The process of abstinence must begin within. 
Counsel comes before act, and act tends to defend itself by 
speech and creed made “to order. Once we are tempted to 
listen to the first, we are in danger of adopting the other two. 
The best guard of goodness is occupation of heart and mind 
with “the law of the Lord,” which is not “ harsh and crabbed,” 
but musical and sweet. When the inclination is parallel with 
it, the thoughts will be engaged upon it, and familiarity with 
its serene and pure beauty will make evil seem ugly and 
disgusting. 

Such a life will be stable and fruitful, fed from hidden 
springs, and fair with all good deeds. In the true sehse of 
the word it will “ prosper,” only its prosperity will sometimes 
be found in what sense calls adversity ; but nothing can be 
adverse to him whose delight is God’s will. Godless lives 
have no root, nor life, nor fruitfulness. They are as empty, 
dead, and unstable as the chaff swept out of the windy thresh- 
ing-floor. The solid-seeming realities of worldly success are 
shadows. All the marbles, which look so firm and fair, are 
only painted wood, and will burn when the fire comes. A 
man needs to have his eyesight mended before he can see the 
eternal truth of this psalm. 

The same thoughts are in substance repeated in Psalm 2, 
with differences arising from the difference between the im- 
personal law and the personal king. Nothing grander is to 
be found in literature than the tremendous contrast between 
the wild tumult of the rebels down below, and the awful 
laughter of Jehovah echoing from above. They are like ants 
bustling about on their hillock, to resist the strong hand that 
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will sweep away it and them. That peal of laughter, like 
thunder, heralds a down-rush of fiery rain. It passes from 
derision to wrath and deeds which trouble. These impotent 
conspirators spoke their revolt, and encouraged one another 
to rebel, What a contrast between their speech and that of 
the king in verse 7, etc.! Men ineffectually say, “ Let us 
break his bands ;” God says, “ Thou shalt break them.” 

The more stern aspects of the king are necessarily foremost 
in the picture, since revolt, if obstinate, must be crushed ; but 
they are supplemented, in verse 10 to the end, with gracious ap- 
peals from the king’s own lips. He is able, with his thou- 
sands, to meet the puny forces that come against him ; but 
while they are yet a ‘great distance off, he becomes his own 
ambassador, and sues for peace. The gentleness as well as 
the severity of Christ are set forth in the psalm, Opposition 
to him is fatal; but as the former psalm began with pro- 
nouncing blessedness upon those who keep the law, this ends 
with a like benediction on those who “ put their trust in him.” 

Psalm 19 still dwells on the thought of revelation. The 
silent depths of nightly heavens have a voice for purged ears. 
The swift rush of the burning sun, striding from east to west 
unwearied, tells of a stronger who has impelled it on its course, 
and marvelously keeps it on high as in a tabernacle. But 
the seeking, and, above all, the sinful, heart hears no message 
as to duty or forgiveness from all these voices. Unpitying 
heaven stretches bright above a dark earth; and when man, 
in his agony of ignorance and weakness, cries, “ Who will tell 
mie what I ought to do? who will speak peace to me? who 
will cleanse?” there is no answer. If Nature’s witness to an 
almighty Maker be true, and if he has not spoken to con- 
science, heart and heart, it but adds one more misery and 
mystery to our load. A God who sees men struggling and 
sinning, and never opens his lips to help, is not a being to 
love or worship. The psalm passes from the perfectnesses of 
the law to confess the imperfections of our obedience. God’s 
revelation fails unless it excites a-consciousness of sin, and 
that as imperatively demands a further revelation as nature 
does. These three—nature, law, gospel, the revelation of a 
Creator, of a God whose will is our righteousness, and of a 
redeeming God—are inseparably linked together. 

The next four lessons show us the workings of revelation 
on the heart and mind. They respectively express trust, 
penitence, aspiration after communion, and thankfulness. 
Taken together, they give the outlines, at all events, of the 
devout life. That sweet Twenty-third Psalm, which has sung 
to the hearts of a hundred generations its quiet tune of rest 
in the Lord, may well have come from one who had learned 
in his youth the shepherd’s trade, and in his manhood had 
been called to exercise it over men. Familiar as the idea is 
as a synonym for rulers, the tenderness breathed into it in the 
psalm is new. Note how trust appropriates.general relations 
as personal blessings: “ My shepherd,” “J shall not want,” 
“ Leadeth me,” and so on, This is true faith, to take all of 
God for my very own, as if he and I were alone in the uni- 
verse. Rest, restoration of failing strength, guidance in right 
ways, protection in darkest hours,—what more can man want 
or God give? These be the blessings won through trust, and 
waiting for us all to-day. 

God’s lamb is also God’s guest, as in the latter half of the 
psalm. It was no material house in which the psalmist ex- 
pected to dwell forever. Faith finds itself in God’s house, 
and therefore at home, everywhere ; and wherever God calls 
us, we may still be his guests, and find tables spread by unseen 
hands in the wilderness; and foes, looking on with wolfish 
eyes, will be held back till we have finished our meal. God’s 
provisions are more than enough. Every day is a feast-day 
to the trustful soul. He who lives by faith has always a run- 
ning-over cup. He never walks alone. In the former part 
of the psalm Jehovah was with him ; in this, his angels, Good- 
ness and Mercy, come behind him, to keep off the enemy. 
Thus in all changes we may be at rest, and evermore abide 
in God's house. We can give deeper meaning to “forever” 
than the psalm probably does; for we know that they who 
have sat at God’s table here will sit at the King’s in. his 
kingdom. 

Penitent. faith weeps not unblessed tears in. Psalm 51, 
which may be looked upon as the model of all “sorrow ac- 
cording to God.” It lays hold, first, on God’s love. The 
“multitude of thy tender mercies” is the reason and the 
measure of God’s forgiveness. It is the motive of. true peni- 
tence and the foundation of true faith. God's love, not dif- 
fused in a multitude of acts, but gathered into the all-including 
one gift of Christ, breaks the heart, reveals the sinfulness of 
sin, encourages to prayer, and assures an answer. To ask 
forgiveness because we deserve it, is a contradiction which 
would be lodicrous if it were not tragic. 

What does true penitence pray for with tears? Pardon 
and cleansing. Sin must be “ blotted out” from the book of 
God’s remembrance. It must be treated by his mercy as non- 
existent, and its consequences turned aside, if the needs of 
sinners are to be met. But pardon is only the beginning of 
the penitent’s prayer. He longs for cleansing. Unless we 
do, our longings for impunity are not repentance, and get no 
answer. Any pain, any discipline which will separate a man 
from his sin, should be welcome, The truly penitent knows 


that such purity must be God’s gift. It is he who alone ca 
“ereate 4 clean heart.” The only true joy is the joy of pos- 
sessing God’s salvation; and the sure result of such possession 
is the desire to impart it, and to bring other wanderers into 
the way. 

Trust and repentance lead to longing for closer fellowship 
with God, These longings are blessed. The threefold 
“blessed” of Psalm 84 connects the dispositions described in 
it with those in Psalms 1 and 2, and the “dwelling in God’s 
house” unites it with Psalm 23. They are very significant. 
First the benediction falls on the dwellers there; ¢hen it 
passes to those who bear “the ways” which lead thither in 
their hearts; and then to those who, whether in the house or 
on the road, “trust in Jehovah.” The joy of communion, 
the joy of aspiration and effort after it, and the joy of 
the faith underlying both, are thus proclaimed. Man’s desti- 
nation for God, his unrest without God, and his inferiority to 
the lower creatures, except he finds his home in the bosom of 


‘God, are wonderfully presented in the first part of the psalm. 


The second penetrates as deeply into the blessedness of 
continual desire after yet unattained closeness of communion. 
Other aspirations have as much pain as blessing in them, 
but he “in whose heart are the ways” is happy in his rest- 
ful unrest. To be a pilgrim is better than to be at home 
in worldly goods, if we are pilgrims towards God's house. 
Then every sorrow has a bright side. Tears are kept in 
reservoirs, and changed into “ wells,” and God’s rain brings 
verdure into deserts, Other travelers weary, and are worn 
out, God’s pilgrims grow in strength. Others many times 
fail to reach their goal. No man who set his face to’seek 
God ever did so in vain. So, with prayer and triumphant 
trust, the psalm closes. It is better to lie at the threshold of 
God’s house than to sit in the highest place anywhere else, 
The least taste of God is more than the largest possession of 
all besides, 

The last element in the devout life, as gathered from our 
lessons, is thankfulness, expressed in that unbroken strain of 
joyful praise in Psalm 103. Mark the individualizing be- 
ginning and the sweep of the close. The solo passes into a 
choral burst from all creatures. Note, too, the grounds of 
the psalmist’s gratitude,—forgiveness first, healing, redemp- 
tion from death, abundance of loving-kindness, satisfied de- 
sires, and a perpetual renewal of youth. These are God’s 
gifts still, if we will have them. 

The psalmist draws from his own experience bright cer- 
tainties as to God’s character, as we all may do if we read 
that experience with the eye of faith. Compassion and grace 
are the plenitude of God, His anger is but for a moment, 
and even it is a Father’s anger blended with pify. No com- 
parison can do justice to the greatness of his overarching 
mercy, nor to the completeness of the deliverance from sin 
which he will effect. Even our mortality, sad as it is, but 
increases the glory of his eternal mercy. Only, if we would 
share in its blessings, we must remember the conditions and 
keep his covenant, If we do, we shall join our voices to that 
concert of praise from every corner of creation, and the 
thankfulness of ‘‘ my soul” will not be too insignificant to be 
discerned and delighted in by him who “inhabits the praises 
of Israel,” albeit he dwells in the thick darkness. 

The remaining lessons show us religion in act,—what de- 
vout men do for God’s sake, and what he does for them. 
The boy confessors in Babylon would no doubt be thought 
over-scrupulous, and suffering from “inflamed consciences” 
when they made so much ado about their food; but faithful- 
ness has no concern as to the size, but only as to the moral 
character, of actions, A pinch of incense cast on an altar 
made an early Christian an apostate, and for these boys to 
have eaten the king’s food would have been to participate in 
idolatry. True religion must influence all life, and demands 
abstinence from great or small deeds which conflict with en- 
tire surrender to God. “All thy heaft and soul and strength 
and mind,”—nothing else than all is anything. They who 
thus give up for him will not truly lose. God’s blessing 
makes pulse and water more than enough. “ A hundredfold 
more in this life” is promised; and the promise is fulfilled, 
if not in the external increase of surrendered good, in the in- 
tensified sweetness of good retained and blessed by God. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s dream may suggest the wisdom which 
God gives to those who wait on him for illumination. “A 
terrible sagacity informs the” Christian heart, even apart 
from prophetic inspiration, Let us but keep our minds clear 
from bias, and patiently hold communion with God, and wait 
or his light, and it will surely be given. We shall be able 
to see to the end of many a flourishing godless institution, 
and shall have this for our master-thought, that Christ’s 
kingdom must at last shatter all that is opposed to it. So we 
should be bold in standing by the right, and do our part in 
bringing the influence of Christian principle to bear on 
national affairs, nor ever let ourselves be deluded into toler- 
ance of evil, even though it be as strong and glittering as the 
“ head of gold.” ‘ 

The two stories of deliverance preach substantially the 
same lessons. In both we are taught the supreme duty of 
standing by our religious convictions, whether, as in the case 





of the three heroes, they forbid us to do what is commanded, 


or, a8 in Daniel’s case, command us to do what is forbidden. 
We, if we are Christians, are to take our orders from head- 
quarters; and, if all the world said “Do this,” and Christ 
said “ Do not,” we must obey him, and take the consequences, 
These will not be any more pleasant to flesh and blood than 
they were in Babylon; for, although furnaces and lions are 
out of date, there are ways enough yet to torture faithful 
Mhristians. But the protection given to these men is not out 
of date, God still makes the fires harmless as painted flames, 
and muzzles the lions, : 

True, he may let his servants be martyrs in fact as well as 
in purpose; that is for him to settle. But no real evil ever 
befell a man for being true to God and duty, and none ever 
will. Death itself, should it come, will but seal his endless 
mercies, and ¢rown his delivering grace. “ After that they 
have no-more thut they can do,” and what they have done 
has been to bring to the faithful unto death the crown of life. 


Manchester, England. 





REVIEW TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
THE SUPERIORITY OF SPIRITUAL FORCES. 


The quarter’s lessons teach this by doctrine and illustration, 

Lesson 1. There are two ways: that of the righteous and 
of the sinner. Oh the biessedness, the particulars of conduct, 
the blossoming and frnitage of reward, to the righteous man! 
and, alas, the chaffiness, instability, and inevitable and neces- 
sitated perishableness of the way of the wicked ! 

Lesson 2. See the picture of the impotent rage of the 
tumultuous nations raving against the Lord and against his 
anointed ; and see the smiling calm of him that sitteth in the 
heavens. In the infinitude of power he exhorts them to 
accept the infinite Ruler and Helper. 

Lesson 3. That spiritual forces are great, is seen in the easy 
management of the firmament. Such forces are more to be 
desired than gold, yea, than much fine gold, 

Lesson 4, The personal source of these forces guides me 
like a shepherd, 

Lesson 5, The sinner asks to have the immense activity of 
these forces changed from working against him to working 
for him. 

Lesson 6. The result of the change is ecstasy in God’s house. 
“ How dear to my soul!” Desert is changed to oasis, 

Lesson 7. The restored soul looks beyond things to their 
source, Bless the Lord, O my soul! 

Lesson 8, The remaining four lessons give two instances of 
this supernal force as displayed in lives, Daniel and his three 
companions resisting temptation to conformity in the matter 
of food and drink. 

Lesson 9. Daniel’s superiority in wisdom to all men, know- 
ing the dreams of the king and the very secrets of God. 

Lesson 10, The raging fire is quenched in its violence by 
the angel sent to protect. 

Lesson 11, The same is illustrated by the power of the 
angel over the fiercest of hungry beasts. 

All these great principles, attested to us by great miracles 
of the third period of their divine manifestation, are sung to 
us in all the witchery of delicious speech and musical rhythm, 
Oh the blessednesses of the one who can effectively teach to 
these generations of power the highest power of all! 


University Park, Colo, . 





REVIEW TEACHING HINTS. 


BY A, F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The teacher must remember, in review, to cut the ‘coat 
according to the cloth. If you have forty-five minutes in 
which to review twelve lessons, you have not quite four 
minutes to give to each lesson. This is not enough for some 
of the lessons, and therefore you must shorten up on some of 
them, and give more time to others. In general, the lessons 
| of the quarter divide themselves into two sections; namely, 
(1) inspired words and (2) iuspired deeds, 

Taking up the inspired words first, you can bring out the 
psalm to which you wish to refer by the pictorial method. 
While you are describing what you see, the scholars will 
always be attentive; for they are interested in endeavoring 
to guess which lesson it is that you are speaking about. For 
example: “I see a river, by the side of which a tree stands, 
full of fruit. Not far off I see a threshing-field, and clouds 
of chaff are being blown away. Give me the title of the lesson 
referred to.” Having thus gotten the title of the lesson, pro- 
ceed to asi: further questions about that lesson: “ Whom does 
the tree represent? Who is meant by the chaff? What 
will be the end of the righteous man, and what that of the 
wicked?” ; ' 

Once more: “I see a multitude gathered together. They 
are earnestly talking about something that deeply interests 
them. I see one person looking down on these men. Hesmiles, 
He speaks. I hear some one giving good advice to the mem 
who have been in counsel. What is the title of this lesson? 
Who are these men? Who is it who has been watching 
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them? What did he say? What advice is given to these 
men?” 

Again: “I see four young men sitting at a table. They 
are having their dinner. In the place of rich food, they 
eat of the very plainest dishes. Yet their faces show that 
they are well and strong. Give the names of these young 
men. In what country are they? How came they to that 
land? Why are they so simply fed? Why did they refuse 
to eat of the king’s table? What lesson may I learn from 
the example of these captives? 

“See, a great plain, with a large company of people gath- 
ered on it. Music, worship, a general bowing down when the 
music sounds. Three only stand upright. Who are they? 
Why will they not bow? What becomesof fhem? Are they 
in any way injured? Why not? Who came to deliver them? 
What may I learn from the boldness of these men? 

“T see a man studying two books, One of them he holds 
in his hand. The other is much too big for him to hold 
in this way. He says that these two books teach him much. 
One of them teaches him of the glory of God;.the other of 
God’s grace? What is the name of the latter book? What 
do we call the former book? Have you the ‘same books? 
Do you try and see what they have to say to you? Who was 
it who thus studied the works and word of God? Give the 
title of the lesson. Also the golden text. 

“See now, It is early morning. I see a man hastening 
through the streets of a city. ‘Presently he comes to a place 
where a stone coversa hole, This stone he removes, and 
calls down into the pit. From below I hear a cheerful voice 
answer. Who is it who calls down? Who that calls back? 
Why was the one in the den put there? Give the title of 
this lesson. Give the golden text. What may you and I 
learn from the example of the prisoner ? 

“T hear a man speaking to some one. His voice is solemn 
and full of sorrow. He says much about ‘I’ and ‘me’ and 
‘mine.’ He asks for a good many things, but none of them 
afe temporal things, but all spiritual. What is the title of 
this lesson? Who is it that is praying in this way? What 
de his words show that he thinks of himself? Did he get 
the answer that he longed for? In what psalm do we find 
his expression of feeling when he got this answer? (Psa. 32). 
What wholesome lesson of great importance may I learn 
from this psalm ? 

“One of the lessons makes me think of a field, and of 
sheep and a kind shepherd. Which lesson is it? Who wrote 
this psalm? What was there in his experience that led him 
to write in just this way? Of what words of Jesus does this 
psalm remind you?” (John 10,) 

Tn such ways as this, the teacher may call out every lesson 
of the quarter from the class. Of course, you must be pre- 
pared beforehand with your questions, and, above all, with 
your pictures, so that you may adapt them to your class, and 
make them hard or easy, according to the intelligence.of the 
scholars. But my experience is that it always holds the at- 
tention of the class (or school) to have word pictures used, 

As a suggestive chart of the title, golden téxts, and teach- 
ings of the lessons, I give the following, which the teacher 
can use in the class to good advantage, for the bare outline of 
the facts, dressing them up in living words as she goes along: 


TITLE 
T. W.R. 
T. K. Z. 
G. W. W. 
T. L. 8. 
PP. P. 


GOLDEN TEXT, 
Blessed is. 
Rlessed are. 
The law. 
The Lord, 

. Create. 

D. G. Blessed are. 

S.-P. Bless the. 

 O. Daniel. 

. dD. All things. 

\ 2 When thou, 
No manner. 


TEACHING, 
Be godly. 
Submit. 
Search. 
Trust. 
Repent. 
Worship. 
Fratitude, 
Dare. 
Victory. 
Trust, 
Safety. 


HH, 


10. 
De ye 
New York City. 





REVIEW HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


The quarter's lessons furnish material for a series of pic- 
tures which the children, if questioned, may help to present 
forreview. We have had seven lessons from the Psalms, and 
four from the Book of Daniel. What is the very first word 
of the very first lesson? What docs “blessed” mean? Our 
first picture is of the blessed, happy man described in the 
First Psalm and in the first golden text of the quarter. What 
three things will the blessed man not do? We had a picture 
of a green spreading tree growing by a stream of water, its 
branches laden with fruit; then we had the chaff, only the 
husk of the wheat, being driven away by the wind. Who 
was meant by the green, growing tree? Who by the chaff? 
Which shall perish ? Which shall prosper? 

The next picture is of the King who sitteth inthe heavens, 
the anointed, chgsen one of his Father, the one who is to 





rule over all the nations and possess the uttermost parts of 
the earth. By what loving name do we call him,—a name 
which means that he will save his people from their sins? 
What word is in that golden text about all “that put their 
trust in him”? ; 

We have a picture of the sky, by day clear and blue, the 
sun shining in his glory, giving light and life and gladness 
to the world ; by night the sparkling stars declaring the glory 
of the mighty hand that made them, and keeps each one 
twinkling and turning in its own place. That is called the 
book of nature, the sky and earth, all the wonderful and 
beautiful things which we can see that show God’s power 
and skill. There is another book of his word, which shows 
his love for us, his wisdom in giving us his law to tell us of 
himself and his Son, to teach how we may love and serve 
him. What does the golden text say of the law of the Lord, 
and what it does for the soul? What does “converting” 
mean? What did David know about fine gold? For what 
was he getting and saving it all his life? What did he say 
is more precious than gold and sweeter than the drops drip- 
ping from the honeycomb ? 

Another picture teaches of God’s tender care,—a grassy 
slope, with a stream of pure, gently flowing water; a fleecy 
flock, some quietly feeding, and some at rest on the green hill- 
side; a shepherd among them looking around with watchful 
eye, his crook in his hand and a lamb on his shoulder. Of 
what words, which we say together so often, does such a pic- 
ture remind you? Whom did David say was his shepherd? 
Do we repeat, “ The Lord is David's shepherd”? Does that 
little’ word “ my” mean that he is your own watching, loving 
shepherd, caring for you all the time? Can you say all that 
golden text, and be sure that every word in it is your own? 

We have three psalm-pictures of the heart and life. What 
did David ask God to create in him? Why was he in such 
deep distress? Did he confess his sin? Was he sorry be- 
cause sin had brought trouble upon him, or because he had 
disobeyed God? Against whom did he say he had sinned ? 
In whose sight had he done evil? Unto whose eyes are all 
things opened, as we learned in a golden text? What did 
David say in his prayer about God’s loving-kindne:s and 
tender mercies? What were some things he prayed God to 
do for him? What is the snow-prayer? Is God always 
ready to forgive those who repent? David asked for the joy 
of salvation ; that is, the happiness which God gives to those 
who confess their sins, and ask to be forgiven and saved from 
sin for the sake of Jesus Christ his Son. 

The next is a song of delight, the picture of a happy heart, 
one of the blessed ones. Where will the happy heart delight 
tobe? Who are called blessed in the golden text? When 
such a person is kept away from God’s house, where does he 
long to be? What did the singer say of the sparrow who 
could fly there, and the swallow who could make a nest for 
her young? He calls those blessed who love God’s house 
and whose strength is in him, who know they are welcome 
and at home in the Father’s house, whose trust is in the Lord. 
Is such a heart only happy when in the house of God? Is 
his goodness shown to his children every day and every hour? 

Another picture of a happy heart is in a song of praise for 
mercies. The singer calls on his soul to bless and praise the 
Lord, to remember all his gifts and love. Can you name 
some of the things that are mentioned in the song? Could 
you count and tell of all the good’ things God gives and does 
for you while you wake and while you sleep? What gentle 
reminder of our often forgetfulness or unthankfulness do we 
find in the golden text? 

There were four captives taken from Judah to Babylon; 
we have had four pictures of them. What was set before 
them in Babylon which they refused to eat and drink? What 
did Daniel purpose in his heart? Who gave Daniel favor 
and tender love with the prince who had charge of the four 
young men? Who gave them courage to refuse todo wrong, 
and knowledge and skill in learning and wisdom? After 
three years, how did they compare with the other captives 
and students? For what place were they chosen ? 

Again, we see Daniel standing before the king, telling him 
of the forgotten dream and its meaning. Who showed it to 
Daniel? Who joined with him in praying for wisdom? To 
whom did Daniel give the glory and praise? How was Daniel 
rewarded by the king? What did he ask for his three 
friends? , 

The next picture is not an image in a dream, but a real 
golden image, and crowds of people falling down to worship 
before it. Who were the three men who refused to do so? 
Where were they thrown? Who did they say was able to 
deliver them? Who walked with them in the furnace of fire? 

The last picture is of an old man who was thrown into the 
den of lions. What was hisname? Whom had he served 
faithfully through all his long life? Could fear or a king’s 
command keep him from praying and trusting his God? 
Why was he thrown to the lions? Who went early to the 
den the next morning? Why was “no hurt found upon 
him”? How did he say he was delivered? He was one 
who was blessed because he trusted in God. How many in 
the quarter’s lessons do we count blessed? What persons of 
whom we have studied can you name as those who trusted in 





God, who repented of sin, and rejoiced in forgiveness and ~ 
deliverance? Can you be counted among those who trust in 
the Lord? Then, indeed, you are truly blessed, and can 
claim the precious promises given to loving children as all 
your own. 


Louisville, Ky. 





REVIEW QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


1, Tue Psatms.—Who wrote the psalms we have studied? 
When were they written? For what purpose were they 
used? For what similar purpose are they still used? Why 
are they counted the most beautiful songs ever written? 
Which is the shepherd psalm? Which is the firmament 
psalm? Which is the penitential psalm? Which is the 
tabernacle psalm? Which is the psalm of praise? Which 
psalm contrasts the evil and the good? Which is the psalm 
of the nations ? 

2. Tue WickEep.—What does the psalmist say about the 
danger of secret sins? (Psa. 19:12.) How alone can one 
keep from sinning? (19: 12,13.) How may sin come from 
others? (51:5.) Does sin grow suddenly, or gradually? 
(1:1.) Does God’s anger grow rapidly, or slowly ? (103: 8.) 
Yet what is the danger of postponing a return to God? 
(2:12.) Before whom only is sin committed? (51:4) Why 
must we look inward, and not outward, to judge of our sinful- 
ness? (51: 6.) What does God think of the designs of the 
wicked ? (2: 4.) How does God proportion punishment to 
our sins? (103: 10.) Yet what is the use of opposing the 
punishment he does send? (2: 1.) How wide is God’s sov- 
ereignty ? (103: 19.) What is the resuit of evil persisted 
in? (1:6.) What have the evil to do with the good? (1: 5.) 
What is the only hope for the wicked ? (103: 13, 14.) How 
only can sins be forgiven? (51:1,7.) What must come 
before forgiveness of sin? (51: 3.) What happens to sin 
when it is forgiven? (103: 12; 51: 1,2.) What must take 
the place of an evil heart? (51:10.) What must a forgiven 
sinner do to show his gratitude? (51: 13.) How long does 
God’s mercy endure? (103: 17.) How long does his anger 
last? (103: 9.} 

3. THe Goov.—How is God to be served? (2:11; 84:10.) 
How are the good guided in this service? (23:3.) Howare 
they protected and honored in it? (23: 5.) How are they 
prospered in it? (23: 6; 1:3; 84:11.) How are they 
saved from oppression? (103:6.) From sorrow? (84: 6.) 
From fear? (84: 12.) How do they feel toward death? 
(23: 4.) What is in store for them after death? (23 : 6.) 

4, Tur LAw AND THE TEMPLE.—How will a good man 
use the Bible ?-(1:2.) What does the psalmist say that God’s 
law is? (19: 7-10.) That it does? (19:7-9,11.) How con- 
stant is a good man at church? (84:4.) Why? (84: 2.) 
Where does the psalmist say is the true path to the church? 
(84: 5.) What is the value of a day at church? (84: 10.) 
What is the purpose of a church? (84:4.) Who should 
worship? (103 : 20-22.) Why? (103: 2-5.) How much of 
the man should engage in worship? (103: 1.) What is the 
source of strength? (84: 5, 7.) Of youth? (103: 5.) Of 
satisfaction? (23:1.) Of rest? (23:2.) Of restoration from 
sin? (23: 3.) 

5. EprrHets AND Srm1Les.—Under what names is Christ 
spoken of ? (2:2, 7-9.) What titles are used of God? (84: 
1, 3, 8,9, 11; 19:14; 23:1.) What does nature tell of God’s 
character? (19:1-6.) What does history tell? (103:7.) Of 
what ane these comparisons used: “ Like the eagle”? (103: 5.) 
“Like asa father”? (103: 13.) “Asa flower’? (103: 15.) 
“As the heaven”? (103: 11.) “As grass”? (103 : 15.) 
“ Like the chaff”? (1:4.) “Likeatree”? (1:3.) “Like 
a potter’s vessel”? (2:9.) “Asastrong man’? (19: 5.) 

6. Lessons FRoM DANIEL.—Who was Daniel? Where 
did he live? When? How did he chance to come near the 
king? Who were chosen with him? What was the first 
temptation that these four young men met? What motives 
would urge them to yield? What to resist? What was the 
result of their temperance? On what occasion did Daniel 
come prominently before the king? What was prophesied 
in the dream of the image? and of the stone that broke the 
image? How came Daniel by the interpretation of the 
dream? What miraculous event brought out the character 
of Daniel’s three friends? And in what similar test was 
Daniel involved? What do both these events show about 
the true source of power in this world? about the only assur- 
ance of safety? What was the main cause of Daniel’s man- 
liness ? of his wisdom? How did he help hisnation? How 
did he advance the cause of the true religion? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. Who are the authors of the books we have studied this 
quarter? 2. Which of the books has treated of action? 
which of thought? 3. Why do you think the Psalms beau- 
tiful? 4. How do they help you? 5. How long would it _ 
take you to commit them all to memory? 6. What would be 
the good of that? 7. What did you learn from the story of 
Daniel and the wine? 8. Of Daniel and the dream? 9. Of 
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Daniel and the lions? 10. Of the three friends in the fur- 
nace? 11. How can we get the holiness of David? 12. The 
bravery of Daniel? 


Boston, Mass. 





REVIEW AND NEW-VIEW. 


Two books of the Bible are included in the eleven lessons 
of this quarter. Poetry and history bring. their teachings 
into review. Seven psalms and four historical incidents make 
up the record for re-examination at the quarter's close. 

The seven psalms are illustrative of the scope of the world’s 
grandest poetical work. The great principles operative in 
the plan of God's providences are brought out, in their bear- 
ing on the duty of individuals (Lesson 1) and of nations 
(Lesson 2); God is represented as disclosing himself in 
nature and in revelation (Lesson 3); as caring for the indi- 
vidual believer (Lesson 4); as forgiving and restoring the 
sinner (Lesson 5); as welcoming the worship of his creatures 
(Lesson 6); and as accepting the grateful praise of those 
whom he blesses (Lesson 7). ’ 

In the four historical incidents, God is shows as approving 
the fidelity of his servants who are true to him in matters of 
food and drink (Lesson 8) ; as giving wisdom to his children 
concerning the future as well as the present, topthe extent of 
their needs (Lesson 9); as ready to preserve them, if need be, 
in the furnace of fire (Lesson 10); and the den of lions (Les- 
son 11), 

David and his fellow-psalmists and Daniel and his fellow- 
captives stand out as the chief personal characters of these 
eleven lessons. The lessons as a whole show how much bet- 
ter it is to do right than to do wrong,—whether in the palace, 
the furnace, or the lions’ den; and how good God is to sin- 

ners who turn to him trustingly in their needs. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


_—— 


VACATION CARDS. 


Whatever the well-to-do city Sunday-school may con- 
-tribute to aid the smaller country school, by way of dol- 
lars, books, or papers,—as is so often done either directly 
or indirectly through the missionary agencies of the de- 
nomination,—there is a far richer contribution possible. 
It is the loaning of good Sunday-sehool workers, and of 
Christian boys and girls, during the vacation weeks and 
months. The best argument that could be made, in favor 
of “ the summer flitting ” of city Sunday-school teachers 
and scholars to the country, would be that they carry 
with them the wealth of Christian refinement, and the 
enthusiasm of larger numbers and experience, to enrich 
the little churches and schools where their lot may be 
cast; and that the city boys and girls, when on the farm 
aud in the village, at the mountain aud the sea, are loyal 
to all that is best. It is not to be measured,—what a 
devoted teacher or scholar may do for others, during the 
summer outing, by a manly or womanly example. of 
fidelity to Christ, many of whose hours of highest com- 
munion were passed on the Judean hills and by the 
Galilean sea. 

It is, therefore, generally conceded by PWT Foo 
and teachers that the scholars’ interest in Sunday-school 
work may well be stimulated, in vacation time, by one 
or another method, Study of the current lessons by cor- 
respondence is a useful plan, especially for adult classes, 
The “ vacation card” or “ certificate,” given as a letter 

of introduction to the school visited, often serves to attach 
the scholar to its regular worship and work; such, for 
example, as this card, used in the Franklin Street Con- 
gregational Sunday-school of Somerville, Massachusetts : 


THIs CERTIFIES THAT 
is a member of the Franklin Street Conenieniient 
Sabbath-school, and is cordially recommended to the 
kind hospitality of the Sabbath-school near which 
the summer vacation $s spent. 

G. A. SoOUTHWORTH, 


Supt. Franklin St. 8, 8. 
SOMERVILLE, Mass. : 











In another line, also, the scholars of this school are kept 
up to their regular daties, by this agreement to give and 
to work, which magy of the children are asked to enter 
into. 

Our Sunday-school treasury will very much miss the contri- 
butions of the nine vacation Sabbaths. Shall we not all enjoy 
our vacation more if we unselfishly lay aside, week by week, 
our usual contribution, and bring the whole when we come 
back to school? Or, better still, shall we not make a special 
effort in behalf of some worthy object that needs our help, ac- 





Class No. .:.... 
which has been earned by members of the class during their 
vacation, as follows: Picking berries, chopping wood, fishing, 
raking hay, tending the baby, feeding hens, digging clams, 
clearing field of stones, killing potato-bugs, driving cows to 
and from pasture, gathering seaweed, running errands, or in 
some other way. 

The superintendent of the Second Baptist Afternoon 
Sunday-school of Chicago, Mr. 8. H. Bloom, issues re- 
port cards, also, for the scholars to use,—ordinary postal 
cards, with his address printed on one side, and these 
blanks, to be filled, on the other: 


sececeeee BOE seen cccew eceeneeee 


Prerrrrrrerreerit eli ie) 


To THE SUPERINTENDENT : 
On Sunday, 


COO R Oe Oe Hee eee eee ere eeeee 


Sunday-school at ......... .-.s0000, State OF ......000ceceseees 


at th 


teeetceereteeteeececese MUMUAY “SUMUUL, GU «+ sevens 





Meesher of. Lg USA Fe 
(At home.) 
Had you your Bible with you? (Yes or No.) 
Was lesson learned? (Yes or No.) 








Another method of encouraging summer attendance 
of absentees is by the record system, or honor roll,—at- 
tendance at other schools being counted on the home 
record, credit even being given where a group of campers 
meet together for studying the lesson on Sunday, so 
forming their own school. But, whatever the way, let 
the importance of the question be realized. 





DIAGRAM SERMONS FOR CHILDREN, 


The pastor's sermon on “Children’s Day” will be 
short, of course; and very likely he will attempt to 
reach the citadel of the child-heart through the “ eye- 
gate.” 
Many who would not advocate a common use of 
“ object illustrations” as a method of speaking to chil- 
dren, would be so much the more in favor of an occa- 
sional use,—not so frequent as to give the children an 
impression: that it-is the only correct way of doing it. 
Tn the nature of the case, this method must be occasional ; 
and children must learn to expect that the pastor’s five- 
minute talk before the regular sermon, or the superin- 
tendent’s customary summing up of the lesson, will be 
usually without visible illustrations, The object-illus- 
tration sermon for children may be of one kind or 
another, complex or extremely simple, but its novelty is 
one of its chief charms, 
A method of preaching to children on Easter, Chil- 
dren’s Day, and other occasions, with the use of large 
diagrams, is thus described by the Rev. Carlos '[. Chester 
as the most satisfactory of any of the methods he has 
tried or devised. He writes: 

“ A’ carpenter makes for me a large frame, like a pic- 


|. 


plain, flat strips of pine, three inches wide, finished 
-with oil and shellac, or stained. A lighter frame, covered 
with strong ticking, not unlike a canvas mounted for an 
oil-painting, is made to be set within the larger frame; 
and the latter is rabbeted on the back to receive it, just 
as an Oil-painting is placed in its ornamental frame. 

“* A roll of heavy manilla paper is purchased, four feet 
wide, smooth, and almost white, as sold by the pound at 
the paper stores,—getting a strip forty or fifty feet long, 
to cut in pieces as needed for covering the frame. In 
preparing to make a diagram, or to letter a sentence, the 
inner frame is removed and covered with a piece of the 
manilla paper, tacked on at the ends; the now covered 
frame if put back into the outer frame, and fastened in 
securely with the two small iron buttons. The whole 
thing is placed on an easel, or two chairs; the variously 
colored oil crayons—that do not rub off—are brought out ; 
the design or lettering is lightly sketched on the paper 
with a lead-pencil, and finished at leisure in the colors. 

“Children’s Day, or some other day, having come, the 
double frame with its diagram stands on an easel on the 
pulpit platform, floral decorations being grouped on each 
side. The face of the diagram is turned toward the con- 
gregation, but only a part of the drawing or lettering can 
be seen. Nearly all of the design is concealed by pieces 
of tissue paper of several bright colors, fastened by pins 
stuck through the ticking. These papers are removed, 
one by one, as the sermon proceeds. Take an example: 
it is a saying of Luther, that I once utilized for such a 
sermon. The diagram looked like this before any of the 


the children during the opening exercises,—simply a 
vertical row of ‘ O’s,’ or ‘zeros:’ 


ture-frame,—four by five feet, inside measurement,—of 





ay eek ae] we) 





A. 








“ Ciphers are nothing of themselves. Putsomething in 
front of them, to give them value. So we take off this 
paper and that, mening comments, as we proceed, on 
the power of a ‘no,’ the greatness of the little word 
‘do,’ and so forth, until the diagram looks like this: 





| LUTHER SAID | 





| 30 


| 


“Something about Luther first. Weight in his words. 
‘To do so no more is’—what?, It is a bad thing if you 
have been doing right; but it is a good thing if you 
have been doing wrong. Have we not all done wrong? 
Luther said, to do so no more is a kind of repentance, 
the truest kind, because it is a real turning away from 
the wrong. This merely indicates the various stages 
until the whole diagram rato 











. 





TO 


THE 
TRUEST | , 
REPENTANCE. | 


“It is not i seasthan where this sentence was found, but 
it is distinctly remembered how at once the five ‘O’s’ 
ranged themselves, in mind, up and down, for a children’s 
sermon, and how they were ‘saved for future use.’ So 
there will be material enough, in the course of our 
ordinary work as pastors, if we have our ‘eye-gates’ 
open too. 

“Here is still another example of this method. My 
diagram at first showed only these letters in the middle 
line, in two colors: 





| 


| 


| STONES 








“ Stones,—their importance in the structure of hills 
and houses; precious stones, jewels; a dozen interesting 
facts, but emphasizing ‘durability.’ Take off the upper 
pieces of tissue paper, and this is the diagram : 





LIVIN G 
STONES 











“The New Testament speaks of stones that live, in the 
First Epistle of Peter. A live stone? Life is always 
changing, but the stone is not. Animal life; plant life; 
life in the sea; life on land; endless variety. But how 
can any stone live? How can it be said that any man 
or boy who is a Christian can be likealivestone? Well, 
let us see! There was once a man who went to Africa, 
—and so forth. And when the wonderful missionary’s 
wonderful career has been quickly outlined, without 
mentioning his name, take off the last pieces of tissue 
covering, and let the children see the name of a real 
flesh-and-blood Living-stone, with a soul alive to all 
that was Christ-like, and a meses firm as a rock : 


| LIVING. 
| STONES 


| LIVINGSTONE 


—_ 


“The attention of the children is kept, from first to’ 














cording to the following plan? 


tissue papers were taken off, and aroused the curiosity of 


last, by this gradual disclosure of the thought of the 
sermon; and the older people like this method, too,” 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_——_———_ 

{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from, the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by cireular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor,] 


BOOK-DESTRUCTION.* 


Some years ago an English writer, William Blades, 
produced an entertaining though not very profound 
volume entitled The Enemies of Books, which has since 
been a favorite with “ collectors,’ and is not destitute of 
interest for readers of literature. It discusses the various 
means by which books have been harmed or destroyed : 
conflagration, water, dampness, dust, worms, insects, and 
careless servants. The unyallant author even went so far 
as to include, in a somewhat wholesale way, women 
among the “ enemies of books;” seemingly having in 
his mind a few careless persons of a sex to which care- 
lessness is not limited, and forgetting the thousands of 
faithful women who have loved books and cared for the 
household Jibrary for many a year. 

Mr. Blades’sibook is na longer to have a monopoly of 
its subject, among recent publications, for there are two 
new volumes, one small and the other large, devoted: to 
an important subdivision of his general theme, and treat- 
ing it with the gravity of the historian rather than the 
cynicism of the essayist. Coincidences in the appear- 
ance of books or articles on out-of-the-way subjects are 
sometimes interesting to readers, but exasperating to 
writers who have patiently labored only to find them- 
selves anticipated or rivaled by some other toiler. One 
would hardly expect, within a month or two, a couple of 
volumes on this general topic of the destruction of books; 
yet here come, almost simultaneously, Mr. J. A. Farrer’s 
chapters on Books Condemned to be Burnt and Mr, R. H. 
Vickers’s Martyrdoms of Literature. The former, issued 
in the Book-lover’s Library, has partly been printed in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine ; it devotes itself particularly 
to the destruction, by legal or religious authority, of works 
deemed heretical, immoral, or seditious. It is also, at- 
cording to an insular fashion that seems hard to eradi- 
cate in the “tight little island,” almost exclusively 
English in its view; so that, though readable, and not 
uninstructive to the student of the development of gov- 
ernmental and religious freedom, it falls short of success 
as a real contribution to learning. 

Mr. Vickers’s more ambitious treatise is broader in 
scope as well as larger in size, and aims to present a 
chronological ard philosophical record. It omits ac- 
counts of book-destructions by fire or other “acts of 
God,” as the insurance policies say; and confines itself 
to stories of books mut out of the way by malicious or 
intentionally conscientious hostility. Many people in 
many ages have seemed actuated by the ‘spirit of Sir 
Anthony Absolute’s remark that a library “is as an 
evergreen tree of diabolical knowledge;” for a large 
proportion of the attacks on books here chronicled have 
been wanton. Sometimes old books have been destroyed 
because old, and therefore presumably worthless or 
paganizing ; while at other times the newest, strongest, 
and most original works have been the very ones to 
suffer, on the ground that they were iconoclastic, rebel- 
lious, and subversive of scholastic or religious authority. 





The author is even inclined to think that but a relatively | 


small part of the world’s leaders have wisely cared to 
conserve the best literature; and that in few civilizations 
not Teutonic, or even not Saxon, has there been a really 
trustworthy temper toward the means of the multiplica- 
tion of knowledge: It is true that theology, science, and 
history have been the three departments of learning most 
furiously assailed ; but the fruitlessness of the attacks 
has been shown by the present freedom of study of bibli- 
cal or other early religious documents; by the attitude 
of contemporary science, which is now so free as really, 
on occasion, to arrogate to itself some of the dictatorial 
methods of medieval Romanism,—with a similar neces- 


* Books Condemned to be Burnt. By James Anson Farrer. 7X4% 
inches, cloth, pp. x, 199. New York: A. C. Armstrong and Son. 
Price, $1.25. 

Martyrdoms of Literature. By Robert H. Vickers. 9x64 inches, 
ee pp. xxiv, 456. Chicago: Charles H. Serge! &Co. Price, 








sity of occasional readjustment to new discoveries of fact ; 
and by the comparative ease with which such scholars 
as Ranke and Henry Charles Lea reconstruct medieval 
history of the very periods which most eagerly sought to 
cover the records of their misdeeds, From his review of 
the past Mr. Vickers is inclined to draw too gloomy con- 
clusions concerning the dangers of the future. . 


The author, unfortunately, though he has evidently 
been a diligent reader, doés not show signs of deep | 
scholarship in any line of investigation. Conjecture— 
“we may well assume,” “ probably,” “in all probability,” 
“no doubt,” etc.—occur with great frequency in the 
early pages. Stories of book destruction in bygone cen- 
turies are peculiarly liable to exaggeration and other 
inaccuracies, and are exceedingly difficult to correct; as 
regards Egypt, Babylonia, Persia, Syria, China, Greece, 
and Rome, these pages do not proceed with the caution 
one had a right to expect, and would have found in a 
similar book written by Sayce, the late Dr. Edwards, or 
Maspero. The old stories are concisely gathered and 
sufficiently clearly, though inelegantly, retold, and that 
is all; familiar books are made the authority, and little 
claim to original investigation appears. Then, too, the 
author seems not unaffected by a reversed odium theo- 
logicum such as influenced the late John W. Draper in 
his History of the Conflict between Religion and Sci- 
ence, and such as occasionally appears in the current 
articles by Andrew D. White, on the struggles between 
the secular and the pseudo-religious spirit and authority. 
The dominant influence of the leading church in Chris- 
tendom between A.D. 300 and A.D. 1500, say these 
writers, was intolerant of intellectual freedom ; therefore 
follows a stated or implied assertion that Christianity 
itself has been, on the whole, a baneful force. Even 
Gibbon, as read at the close of the nineteenth century, 
leaves an impression of the substantial excelience and 
enormous benefit of the true and vitalizing inner spirit 
of the religion of Jesus Christ, which is concealed, or at 
least minimized, by some later critics who claim par- 
ticular credit for dispassionateness, 


But while this volume can hardly lay claim to pro- 
fundity or grace, or to the completeness promised in its 
plan, it may advantageously be read for its always im- 
pressive statements of the violence and superstitious 
ignorance of man. Mr. Vickers is intensely’in earnest, 
—more so than Mr. Farrer or Mr. Blades,—and, while 
one cannot think him always wise in his philosophical 
conclusions,—as where he says that “it would appear 
that Frenchmen are always willing to extend violent 
hands against the defenseless of their own nation, or 
strangers of other lands, at the open or secret suggestions 
of a foreign priest, who is the only party that is benefited 
thereby,”—there can be no question that he is right in 
his devotion to the idea of liberty, and in his denuncia- 
tion of bigotry, intolerance, and persecution. There re- 
mains, however, a converse thought that not infrequently 
occurs to the mind of the most liberty-loving and Protes- 
tant reader, and that is that fire and pillage have in 
some sense been literary benefactors. The inquisitors, 
bigots, savages, and reckless destroyers have razed better 
than they knew, to paraphrase Emerson’s line. No age 
need spend much time over the merely controversial : 
literature of bygone days; and a large proportion of the 
piles of destroyed books has always been controversial. 
Then, too, when we consider that the absolutely oblite- 
rated literature of the first class is probably much smaller 
than most writers have supposed (for real diamonds 
are usually safely hidden), we may reflect with grim 





satisfaction on the cords of rubbish, or the acres of parch- 
ment, that have been gotten out of the way of later cen- 
turies groaning under a making of books that has no | 
end. And when one picks up a Sunday newspaper or a | 
Waterside Library novel of to-day, he is not incon- | 
solable if told by Mr. Rossiter Johnson that thost of 
the straw-paper of 1892 will crumble into dust within 
a few decades. 





The new novel by “ Marion Harland ” (Mrs. Terhune), 
entitled His Great Self, suggests Cooke’s Virginia Come- 
dians, or the stories of John P. Kennedy, rather than 
the prevalent realistic fashion of Miss Murfree, Cable, 
Joel Harris, and other contemporary Southern writers 
of fiction; for its scenes and characters are of the his- | 
toric Virginia of the first half of the eighteenth century. 
Plenty of material, at once romantic and actual, is there 
to be found; and Mrs. Terhune has made a story there- 
upon which is more commendable in its details than in 
any large artistic excellence of construction.——aAt the 
opposite extreme is Jason Edwards, an Average Man, by 
Hamlia Garland, a young writer and socialist who con- 





fuses grimness with power, and hardness with art. A 
brighter notion of what constitutes real victory amid 
seeming defeat would have made the story of Jason 
Edwards a more effective appeal toward the social re- 
forms Mr. Garland wishes to aid by satire. Nihilistic 
portrayal is neither art nor remedial morals.——Miss 
Mary Agnes Tincker’s San Salvador is confessedly a 
“utopian romance ;” better written than Mr. Garland’s 
unlovely pages, and showing.more “sweet reasonable- 
ness” than can be found in Looking Backward. This, 
however, is too limited praise; the story is excellently 
written, and right wholesomely shows how true spiritual 
living in a mountain-girt community may radiate benefit 
out into the world. Some of the broadly sympathetic 
ethical or religious statements in its pages are interesting 
as coming from a Roman Catholic.——The best written 
new English work of fiction (among the very latest issues, 
that is to say) is Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman, three 
stories by the widow of W. Kingdon Clifford, the ma- 
terialist A cold cynicism, baneful in its effects upon 
courage, enthusiasm, and true jove, destroys all pleasure 
in two of the stories composing the book. The third, 
entitled “‘ On the, Wane, a Sentimental Correspondence,” 
is effective in, its delineation of the foolish destruction 
of alleged love by a man’s blind vacillation. The reader 
may enjoy the cold glitter of Mrs. Clifford’s dramatic 
analyses, in this instance, with the mildly pleasurable 
sensation that “ he” was served right, and that no great 
harm was done, any way. (His Great Self. 7453 
inches, cloth, pp. it, 355. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. Price, $1.25.—Jason Edwards, 75 
inches, paper, pp. vi, 213. Boston: Arena Publishing 
Company. Price, 50 cents—San Salvador. 74 <5} 
inches, cloth, pp. ii, 335. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. Price, $1.25.—Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman. 
7453 inches, cloth, pp. iv, 280. New York: Harper | 
and Brothers. Price, $1.25.) 


The question whether there are, in the vast extent of 
space, other bodies than the earth with inhabitants or- 
ganized like man, has always been a problem of keen’ 
interest to philosophers and scientists. Especially have 
the French and English been discussing the possibilities 
and probabilities of the enigma, as is shown by the names 
of Bonnet, H. Davy, Whewell, Brewster and Arago in 
former years, and of Proctor and Flammarion more re- 
cently. A valuable contribution to the literature of this 
subject is the“new work of Jules Boiteux, which has 
passed to a second edition, It is entitled Lettres a un 
Matérialiste sur la Pluralité des Mondes habités et les Ques- 
tions qui s’y rattachent. It suggests the work of Whewell, 
which appeared anonymously in 1853, under the title 
Of the Plurality of Worlds, but is directed against the 
theory that there are inhabited worlds other than our 
earth. The volume consists of sixty-two letters addressed 
to the author’s friend “Camille.” It can scarcely be 
said that the author misrepresents the views he under- 
takes to refute. Although a Roman Catholic, he combats 
the plurality idea entirely from the standpoint of the 
natural sciences, and not of theology. Indeed, his rea- 
ligious proclivities appear, as a rule, only incidentally ; 
and the freedom with which he maintains theories known 
to be obnoxious to the official teachings of the Roman 
Catholic Church, particularly on geology and paleontol- 
ogy, in which he shows Darwinistic tendencies, is a 
surprise to the reader, and indicates that the author is 
imbued with the liberty-loving spirit of historic Galli- 
canism. The line of argument is to show that from all 
the data we can discover by the best scientific research, 
the character and formation of the heavenly bodies are 
such as entirely to unfit them to be habitations for be- 
ings constituted as men are. Boiteux is very decided in 
his views, as far as our own solar system is concerned, 
but less so in regard to other bodies and systems, ° The 
style of the discussion is attractive,—frequently, indeed, 
eloquent. (Pages iv, 576. Paris : Pion, Nourrit, et Cie.) 


That interesting writer and wholesome moralist, Dr. 


| Samuel Smiles, takes & comparatively unfamiliar subject 


for his latest biographical work,—Jasmin : Barber, Poet, 
Philanthropist. The Freych patois poet, “the last of 


| the troubadours,” a Galli¢an Hans Sachs, was born in 


1798, and died in 1864. His name is*known in America 
almost entirely on account of Longfellow’s translation of 
the pathetic story of “The Blind Girl of Casta! Cuillé,” 
“from the Gascon of Jasmin.” Dr. Smiles, of eourse, 
turns the life-story of a humane singer and a hearty 
worker into a lesson of general application ; and English 
and American youth will hereafter be more familiar with 
the name of a bard who put heart into his verse. (75) 























inches, cloth, pp. xii, 299. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.25.) 





LITERZRY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Yet another English translation of the 
Bible. Mr. W. T. Stead, the.former editor 
of The Pall-Mall Gazette and founder of 
The Review of Reviews, has on foot an 
enterprise for the translation of the Scrip- 
tures “into the language of the ordinary 
man and woman of our own time.” He 
has eighteen translators at work on the 
New Testament, divided into groups of 
three or four; and he expects to publish 
the Gospels and A Acts this yer. 

A novelty in the literature of exposition 
is a devotional commentary in prose and 
verse on the Book of Revelation, from the 
pen of Miss Christina G. Rossetti, with the 
title The Face of the Deep. Miss Rossetti 
is recognized as one of the greatest of 
living English poets, and as disputing 
with Mrs, Browning and Jean Ingelow 
the first rank among English poets of her 
own sex. Mr. Swinburne assigns to her 
the second place among English sacred 
poets, the first being given to Cardinal 
Newman. It certainly is in this field that 
her best verse has been written, and this 
new work will add to her laurels, if the 
following be a fair specimen of its poetical 
contents : 

“One woe is past, Come what, come will, 

Thus much is ended and made fast; 
Two woes may overhang us still ; 
One woe is past. 


“ As flowers, when winter puffs its last 
Wake in the vale, trail up the hill, 
Nor wait for skies to overcast : 


“So meek souls rally from the chill 
Of pain and fear and poisonous blast, 
To lift their heads: Come good, come ill, 
One woe is past.’’ 
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friendship has been a more potent factor in the 
world’s forces than any other sentiment or pas- 
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of the Nature and Scope of Friend- 


ship. Part II. gives examples of Friendship in 
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royalty, heroism, religious progress, 


struggle for civil liberty, philosophy, and poetry. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


‘ THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 

‘atthe following rates, for either 

ers. These rates include postage: 

ONE COPY, one year, an -$1.50 

Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 

fone, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


advance, 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Sry acheos or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
wired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more soars in a package to one address, 
SOcentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
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on the separate papers. 
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to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
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cents each, when 80 de- 
‘The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school get their mall matter from one post-office, and 
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the papers will be sentaccordingly. ‘lhis applies to 
asiage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
arge clubs may be divided into packages of five or 
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FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub of either 
c er. The free copies for kage clubs cannot 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS, Subscribers to whom the 
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Wher duil care makes life a fizzle, 
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When you feel a little ary, 
When you’ recross ,and don’t know why, 
When with thirst the children cry, 
There’s a sweet relief to try— 
Drink Hires’ Root Beer. 
A 25 cent Package makes five gallons, 
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Horlick’s : 


Malted Milk 


by’s natural food contains no starch. All 
artificial infant foods that thicken when cooked 
do, The infant stomach cannot digest starch. 
The proper food is milk; cows’ milk forms hard 
curds unless specially prepared. Malted Milk is 


ASpecial Food 


for babies prepared by our process to suit the 
delicate intant stomach, supplying the muscle, 
flesh and bone forming elements to the growing 
child. It is made of pure cows’ milk combin 
with wheat and barley, and is physiologically 
and ere a perfect food for a growing 
baby. Use orlick’s Malted Milk 


For Babies 


strong. It contains no starch, requires no cook- 
ing, merely mixing with hot water—it is clean, 
compact, palatable and convenient. 


At all druggists, Endoisra by all physicians. Send 
to us fora sample. 


THE MALTED MILK Co. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 
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Ponts Comtesse and Baki 
Powder, and securea beautiful 
Gold Band or Moss Rose Chins 
Tea Set, Dinner 8 ‘t, Gold Band 
Moss oilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or 
Webster's Pictionarz- For Parvcuien address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
0. Box 229. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, 
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do appreciate a article. Ifnot to 
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103 Arch St. Philada. Pa. 
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A Mistake in the’ Century Dictionary 


is hard to find. Its definition of the 
word “delicious,” however, contains 
an error of omission. The definition, 
“ Pleasing in the highest degree ; most 
sweet or grateful to the senses; as a 
delicious viand,” would have been 
much more suggestive and intelligible 
if it had read, “as a delicious Ferris 
Ham.” Nothing like a concrete illus- 
tration, you know. 


THE 


and Boneless Bacon, 


Mr. Colin D, Anderson, a well-known 
epicure about town, gives us the follow- 
ing recipe for preparing Ferris’ Bone- 
less Bacon : 

“Slice Ferris’ boneless bacon very 
thin and trim. Beat up an egg with 
three drops of tabasco sauce, dip the 
bacon in the egg and roll in cracker 
dust. Puta piece of nice fresh butter 
in the frying-pan, and, when good and 
hot, put in the bacon, and fry over a 
moderate fire for about three minutes, 
or until it is a nice golden brown. 
Turn the bacon, cook it on the: other 
side, serve on a napkin.”—American 
Grocer. 
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Specimen copies free. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 
International Sunday-school lessons. 


one which he would let alone. 


cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 


For Scholars. 


Issued quarterly. 
In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. 
than Lesson Lesves, Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter ; four 


A 82 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read 
ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. 
for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 


It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 


16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 


It is cheaper, even, 
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“506 Firth AvENvE, 
New York City, Dec. 20, 1890. 


twenty years I have been 
They have 


repeatedly cured me of rheumatic pains, and pains 
in my side and back, and, whenever I have a cold, 
one on my chest and one on my back speedily 
relieve me. My family are never without them.” 


en: 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by 
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| misrepresentation. 


Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and let no 


solicitation or explanation induce you to accept a substitute, 
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A FRIEND. 
[By Christopher P. Cranch.] 


A friend! it seems a simple boon to crave, 

An easy thing to have; 

Yet our world differs somewhat from the days 

Of the romancer’s lays. 

A friend? why all are friends in Christian lands. 

We smile and clasp the hands 

With merry fellows o’er cigars and wine; 

We breakfast and we dine 

With social men and women. 
friends ; 

And there the music ends! 

No close heart-beats—a cool, sweet, ice-cream 


Yes, we are 


feast ; 
Mild thaws, to say the least; 
The faint slant smile of winter afternoons; 
The inconstant moods of moons 
Sometimes too late, sometimes too early rising, 
But for a night sufficing; 
Showing a half-face, clouded sky and null; 
Once in a month at full ; 
Lending to-night what from thesun they borrow; 
Quenched in his light to-morrow. 
If thou’rt my friend, show me the life that sleeps 
Down in thy spirit’s deeps; 
Give all thy heart, the thought within thy 
thought— 
Nay, I’ve already caught 
Its meaning in thine eyes, thy tones. What need 
Of words? Flowers toa their seed, 


Many there be who call themselves our friends; 
Yet ah! if Heaven sends 

One, only one, so mated to our soul, 

To make our half a whole, 

Rich beyond price are we. 


THE MYSTERY OF HEALING. 


{Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D., in The Homiletic 
Review.) 


One of the most comforting aspects in 
which God could reveal himself to us is 
that ofa healer. It is an aspect in which 
we have frequent need to regard him in 
this world full of diseases and sufferings. 
Deep in the nature of God lies this heal- 
ing purpose; deep in his plan of creation 
has it been imbedded. It is no design-or 
intention of yesterday, called forth by the 
emergency. It existed before there was 
any disease in the universe, or any sin to 
cause sickness or pain. God foresaw the 
possibility of the creature whom he had 
made in his own image, and endowed with 
the marvelous gift of personal freedom, 
transgressing in the exercise of that lib- 
erty the commandment of God, and in- 
curring the penalties of disobedience; and 
in his mercy he provided for this possi- 
bility. 

When he laid the foundations of the 
world, he created materials admirably 
adapted to restore the human system when 
disordered, in anticipation of, and readi- 
ness for, the use that should be made of 
them long afterward. Just as he stored 
up in the bowels of the earth those vast 
masses of coal, metals, and minerals 
which were to be utilized when the curse 
of toil in the sweat of his face was to be 
pronounced upon man, so he stored up 
magnesia and iren and sulphur in the 
rocks, and medicinal salts in volcanic 
springs, to await the time when man 
should require them to cure the diseases 
which the curse of sin should bring upon 
him, 

When God directed Moses to put a par- 
ticular tree, growing in the Sinaitic desert, 
into the bitter well of Marah to sweeten 
it, we must believe that it was God who 
gave the healing properties to that tree, 
and that these properties existed long be- 
fore this use was made of them, and were 
designed for it, When the Jesuit priest 
in South America, in the dreadful thirst 
of fever, drank from a pond into which a 
Peruvian bark tree had fallen, impregnat- 
ing its waters with its peculiar properties 
and was cured, we must believe that Go 
intended this discovery to be made, formed 
the tree originally for the cure of human 
fever, and brought man, who needed it, in 
contact with the remedy in his own good 
time and way. The healing properties of 
rhubarb and willow bark and gentian, and 
numberless ether vegetable substances that 
might be samed, were imparted to them 
long before they were actually required by 
the disorders that were brought upon the 


| human constitution by the great moral 


lapse. 

If there is any virtue in these remedies 
which we use for illness, they must have 
been designed from the very first for the 
very purpose to which we now apply them. 
Wecannotsup that they werethe result 
of a mere blind chance, a mere accidental 
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or capricious application to undestined 
medicinal uses. We must attribute the 
beneficent arrangement to the wise fore- 
thought of Him who is never taken un- 
awares, and ever mingles mercy with 
judgment. The Balm of Gilead was the 
product of trees that were created lo 
ages before man came into the world; an 
many of the animal and vegetable medi- 
cines were in existence before man’s fall; 
and we must conclude that they were ful- 
filling the ends of their creation when 
they were removing the effects of sin 
upon the y of man. We are thus 
brought face to face with the striking fact 
that God did not suddenly afsume the name 
of Healer when sin and its attendant evils 
came into the world, but had taken that 
name long ages before, and had a healing 
scheme in view when the foundations of 
the earth were laid. 

We see, too, how thoroughly, and from 
the beginning, God took to himself the 
name and function of Healer, from the 
fact that he has placed the disease and 
the remedy, the poison and the antidote, 
side by side, The manchineel is a deadly 
tree, but its poison is neutralized by the 
white ash, which always grows together 
withit. Thesting of the nettle is soothed 
by the dock leaf that is found flourishing 
on thesamerubbish heap. Humid regions 
and marshy places produce ague and ma- 
laria and rheumatism; but the willow, the 
pine-tree, the eucalyptus, and the fragrant 
plants, whose aromatic perfume deodorizes 
the air and purifies the blood, luxuriate in 
such places. Thereis no plague dnywhere 
hut the means of curing it may be found 
in the same locality. Vegetable poisons 
are counteracted by vegetable remedies, 
and mineral poisons by mineral remedies. 
We bee in our bodies not only the mech- 
anism of health, which is natural, but also 
the power which enables the frame to cast 
off the unnatural disorders of disease. 
Most marvelous are the arrangements 
made in the body for curing accidents 
and ills that but rarely occur. Muscles 
that have been severed, and bones that 
have been broken, have provision made 
for their union in the natural processes 
of the body. God is thus the Healer not 
only at the moment'when the trouble hap- 
pens, but in the prepatations which he has 
made beforehand for the removal, when- 
éver itshould come; which gives us a much 
higher conception of his power and good- 


ness, 

And all this prearrangement of Provi- 
dence in. the constitution of nature and 
in the construction of our own frames for 
the remedy of disease points significantly 
to the Great Physician, who healeth all 
our diseases and redeemeth our life from 
destruction, He has foreordained to be 
the Healer before the foundation of the 
world. The whole system of things ‘was 
constructed by him as the Mediator with 
a view to redemption; and we are led to 
the inevitable conclusion that the fall of 
man was no accident, calling for some 
new expedient, some undreamed-of device 
to repair the evil it had wrought, but 
rather an act the whole character and 
issues of which were foreseen from the be- 
ginning of creation, and for which God 
had provided a suitable and effectual 
remedy. 

Deep down in the nature of God, deep 
down in the nature of the world, the idea 
of healing lay. God needed to be a healer, 
as the world needed healing. Sin brought 
disease and disorder into the world; God 
brought healingandharmony. The Divine 
—— in the creation of man was that 
1e should become holy and blessed in the 
free service of God; and since man has 
fallen into sin through the abuse of his 
freedom, God carries out his original pur- 
pose under the new conditions which sin 
1as produced. He works the painful con- 
sequences of sin into the plans of love, 
and thus makes them salutary instead of 
destructive. Toil teaches obedience, pain 
produces humility, and death directs as- 
piration to a higher than a worldly hope. 
And thus the darkest human experiences 
enter as elements into the great redemptive 
progess, and through the very evils that 
his sin has brought upon him man is 
healed and educated for the destiny for 
which he was created. ; 

God as the healer is revealed to us by 
Christ Jesus. He manifested the Father 
in the special form of the healer. The 


miracles performed by him consisted |. 


chiefly in healing. He went about all 
Galilee healing all manner of sickness and 
disease among the people. And the rea- 
son of this was that bodily diseases repre- 
sented the more dreadful diseases of the 
soul which he came to remove. Every 


cure which he wrought represented the 
deliverance of the soul from some par- 
ticular kind of moral evil. . .. 

We can see a deep-lying, far-reaching 
significanee in the fact that the principle 
ot mutual similarity between remedy and 
disease formed the basis of ancient medi- 
cal practice, and is fast becoming the basis 
of our modern therapeutics. That prin- 
ciple is engraved on the very forefront of 
our salvation. It is shadowed -. Le 
type, and symbol, and prophecy. e 
bane ser oat was ited up to heal those 
who were bitten by the fiery serpents as a 
prophetic symbol that the Son of man 
would be lifted up on the cross to heal 
the sinful souls and bodies of men. And 
just as you bruise the aromatic leaf or the 
bitter root or bark in which hidden medici- 
nal virtve lies, in order to obtain these 
healing powers, so it pleased the Lord to 
bruise his own Son, that healing virtue 
might flow from him to us, And just as 
medical men have produced an attenuated 
virus of some deadly epidemic capable of 
producing a milder disease, and securing 
immunity from’ it by pagsing it prongs 
the system of animals, so our Lord, by 
being made sin for us, has redeemed us 
from its curse, and by his stripes we are 
healed. 

In these two great facts, then, that God 
has given his own Son as the Healer of the 
world, and has provided the means of heal- 
ing from the foundation of the world, we 
have a guarantee that he will heal our 
Marah of trouble or disease, whatever it 
may le, if we seek his help. The indi- 
viduality of human beings makes ordinary 
medicine always more or less empirical 
and tentative. When every organism is 
a separate problem, and no two constitu- 
tions are absolutely alike, it follows that 
the treatment of disease must necessarily 
be very uncertain. But the blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanses from all sin; and his sal- 
vation is the only universal panacea suited 
to all, sufficient for all, and available to all. 

But not only does Jesus heal us indi- 
vidually ; he bestows upon us: “ gifts of 
healing.” Just as he bestows his own 
healing power upon some unconscious 
herb or mineral, whose medicinal proper- 
ties we use for the cure of our diseases, so 
he bestows upon ourselves, in the conscious 
exercise of them, his own healing power, 
in enabling us to heal others. The gifts 
of healing which the early Christians en- 
joyed are perpetuated, not in a miracu- 
lous, but in a natural, form; not in faith 
cures practiced by ignorant and credulous 
pietists, but in the more real and satisfac- 
tory cures of science; in wonders of heal- 
ing effected in our hospitals, which a 
, mene’ of a century ago would have been 

eemed impossible; in the more accurate 
knowledge acquired by both methods of 
study, and in the tender, ministries of the 
more favored classes to the poor, helpless 
victims of disease. And just as Christ 
himself did not win his triumphs over 
disease and death by the mere exercise of 
a nominal faith costing him nothing, so 
we cannot triumph over our modern dis- 
eases by spells of faith, expecting to win, 
by a mere presumptuous effort, costing us 
nothing, what usually requires years of 
thought and hard labor and sympathy to 
acquire, If, like Moses, in the application 
of the desert tree to the bitter Marah, we 
regard the operation of God’s hand in the 
use of the healing means, we are exer- 
cising faith while we are taking advantage 
of the resources which science has placed 
in our power; and we have a far greater 
assurance that by the use of such means 
our faith will effect a cure, than if we 
presumptuously and lazily depended upon 
our faith alone. 
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Spring time is Daisy time, 

Nice things come together ; 
Summer time is Rose time, 
Fair and golden weather; 

. Mutumn time is frost time, 
Forest trees a-flaming ; 
4. w gs ~ Winter time is bleak time, 

“A ge? IZ _ 6 Ice and snow 
a-reigning. 












have it al- 
ways be, 


Always in your dear home nest 
Have the bright sunshine? 


And find without a doubt, 
Daisy time and Rose time 
Within if not without. 
For all 


seasons GOld Dust Washing Powder. 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 
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Principles and Practice. 


A SERIES OF BRIEF ESSAYS BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. SIX VOLUMES. 
EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


These Essays, in the realm of character and of conduct, deal with fundamental principles in their 
application to the affairs of every-day life. Into each of the six volumes is clustered, severally, those 
essays which bear a logical relation to one another and to @ truth common to them all. 


From The Lutheran, Philadelphia : “Itdoes seem presumptuous to com our living writer with the 
incomparable Emerson.’ Yet here is a handful of little books whose brief essays invite such comparison. 
They concern themselves, not chiefly, but enti , with ‘ The Conduct of Life.’ And we do not believe what 
erson has in various ways written on this subject to be either so heroic, so perpral, or quite so manly, If 
the ineiapt here into principles and character is less extensive than Emerson’s. it is more intensive. If the 
grasp is less ealversel, it is more eternal. If the thought be not so gracefully wrought out into pith, point, 
and plegssinem, itis unfolded with more order, more earnestness, and more nobility. Ifits shot is less strik- 
ing {n delivery, its aim isso much mere lofty. If its truth be more homely, it is, oh, so much more wu it 
If tts style be jess brilliant, it is more lucid. What we read is not beantifu Perplexity, but plain simplicity. 
2 +s DE, bull writes with a great deal of uncommon, and a great deal of common, sense. His summons 
to duty rings out like a clarion peal, yet no man can place a more steady curb of cold sense on the enthusiasm 
thus inspired. It is this trait that renders him so helpful and happy in paradoxical statement. Drawing his 
inciples for the conduct of life directiy from the Christian consciousness and the experience of a C priatian, 
e is unshrinkingly firm and yet at times beautifully tender in applying them 19 the difficult points of life an 
thought. Whether he deals with the intercourse of personalities, er the title ‘Ourselves and Others,’ or 
with the singlé individual's perception and character, under the title ‘Seeing and Reing,’ or with truth in con- 
tradictions, under the title ‘ Pract cal Paradoxes,’ or with ‘ Daty-Knpwing and Duty-Doing,’ or with ‘ Charac- 
ter-Shaping and Character-Showing,’ or with ‘ Aapiragone and Influences,’ his words cannot fail in doing 
good. hey encourage the timid, brace the wavering, check the impulsive, freshen the weary, and Jift up the 
deal before the eyes of those who are in danger of absorbing Yor ves in the actual,” ao 
This set of six volumes, averaging 200 pages per book, is tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed 
a box. Price, $2.50 a set, or Aity cents & Volume for less than aset. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, 
postpaid, by the publisher. ' ~ 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLisuEx, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 














CHURCH FURNISHINGS, 


NEW MACI Cc LANTERN, 1808. Publiocor private use. CATALOGUE FREE. 


J.B. COLT & CO., Manuiacturers and Photog 


raphers, 
CHURCH FURNITURE. 


16 Beekman Street, New York; 189 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Romanesque and Gothic sets, ranging in price from 


37.00 to .00. The largest stock of pulpits and plat- 
orm chairs in the United States. 
k of full-page designs mailed for five 2 c. stamps. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 
Boston, Mass. 











To out-of-door folks 


Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 


Pews and Opera Chairs. 
S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St.. Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Furniture, Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, etc. 
BAXTER ©. SWAN, 244 & 246 8, 24 St., Phila. Pa 


‘cr Chure lis, 
Chandeliers °° .Pictitines 
We make a specialty of ehurch light- 
ing. Our Empire burner has no equal. 
A. J. WEIDENER, 
| No. 36 South 2d St., Phi'adelphia, Pa. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 750. 


Send for illustrated 
price-list. 


Recreative 
Information 


y’Tis not the tire that makes 
the bicycle, nor the saddle, 
nor the steel, nor the spokes, 

Anor the bearings, nor any 
other one requisite—’tis the 
whole—Columbias are bal- 
anced to the equipoise of suc 
cessful nicety—All About Co- 
lumbias, illustrated, in a boo 
about Columbias, free on ap- 
plication to any Columbie 
agent, or sent by mail for two 
two-cent stamps, Pope Mfg. 
Co., 221 Columbus Avenue, 





es 





C. A. HART & CO., 
123 N. 3d Mt., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
SISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CHURCH BELLS iF88 


3 BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Best and Tin School and Churon 
ELLG,PEALS AND CHIMES. . 


PANELED 























Covered by six original patents. 
The best for churches, halis, and 






METAL _ stores. Send for catalogue to Vig, sss ‘ 
A, NORTHR es : “ . . 
GEILINCGS “"Pititur ra. | (tye DAvTON,OMIO. 





7 list. ; 
BICYCLES, GUNS and TYPEWRISO&Y TazEE In tiCba eee. 


, es 
Established 1827. 
Correspondence invited. 


CHURCH 
ORGANS |crmsrnserm rine | emer 
VOSE & SONS’ PIANOS | :%:hUBURG S FACTORIES 


ages, petamasic < Chairs, lova- 
EXCEL IN BEAUTY, TONE, & TOUCH. | 99ic<, Ponts, Fancy | Sts, Philadas Pas 
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“MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN 
' SHINES.” 


Clean your house betimes, and do it with 


SAPOLIO. 


If you would use Sapolio every week in the year 
the dirt in a house would be kept down and when 
house-cleaning time came it would be a pleasant 
nin em decane seaanada saerteaed 








MISSES, 
LADIES. 


Don’t Take Any Substitutes, 


CHILDREN, 


Clamp susnte at ba dn 
porters. Shape 
GIVES arava. 


FERRIS BROS. si8rondway ew orx 
FORSALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 





The New Shape 
in Hosiery. 
Save Discomfort and Darning. 


VV 


Men's, a +H 50c. Women’s, 50c. Give size shoe. 


KENHOSE COMPANY, 
7 Unaaney Street, Boston, Mass. 





“ Clean fast"’ 
BLACK STOCKINGS, 
Try our special values. 

Men's \ hose, ladies’ hose, 
and children’s Py and 
ribbed hose, 3 pair for $1.00 

THE CLEAN FAST 
HOSLERY ©O., 
927 Broadway, New York; 
107 State Street, Chicago; 
145 Tremont Street, Boston ; 
32 Euclid Av., Cleveland,0. 
241 Race 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
[mporters and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, Cor. Bieventh St., New York. 


O’NEILLS, 


6th Avenue, 26th to 2ist Street, Wew York. 
Largestimportersand dealersia Dry Goods, Millinery, 
os Bnited States. Send for samplesand prices. 











“DRESS STAY, 


advertisement of Y PsILantTi Danes Stay 
, Ypsilanti, Mich., in next week's issue. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


208 and 410 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


OUR BOOK ON INVESTMENTS 


wares pesteteqears. THE [PROVIDENT 
TRUST CO., 36 


_ Mention The Sunday &ho 8-hool ol Times, 


% NET iRST ooy> oe ponToanss. 


p PSTN ES stain t Co. Tecem Focoma Weak 


See lar 
M'r’e 
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Boston Linen, Bosten Bond, and 
Benker Hill are es in quality 
and moderate in price. If your stationer 
does not Ly, send 6c. for samples, 
Samuel Ward &e., Boston, Mass. 


‘Phe Sun ‘School Ti Times intends to admit only @ adv ertisements that = trustworthy. Should, however, an .n advertisement of ‘@ party not in good standing : ing be inadvertently inserted, 
7 refuad to ac amy money lose thereby. 
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What makes the glass in your windows so dull? What gives it that 
grayish look? It was washed only yesterday. Examine a little closer. 
You see it has a thin semi-transparent coating over the surface, which 
gives it the appearance of poor glass. This is the effect of resin in the 
soap. Never mind what kind you used. Every laundry soap but one 
contains resin. Ivory soap is that one exception. Just wash the window 
with Ivory Soap and tepid water, rub dry with chamois, and your plate 
glass window will disappear, seemingly. You can touch the pane but 
you can not see it. It is so startlingly clear that it deceives you. 

CorpyYriGut 1890, sy THe Procrer & Gamare Co. 


TO EXCHANGE HARVEY PROPERTY. 
mn |EREE WE SEND FREE A MAP OF HARVEY 


with printed matter giving full information of this 
wonderful temperance town, that promises in the near future to surpass all others in this country 
for the thrift, dnt telligence, and prosperity of its citizens, and of the wonderful advances in real 
estate. Harvey is situated only twenty minutes from the World’s Fair grounds, and will be 
headquarters for Christian an? temperance people during the fair. 
e will exchange lots or houses at cash prices for any clear property, taking half the value 
in trade, and give time on balance. 
Write for plats and full information. Prices will soon be advanced. Now is the time to buy. 


M. M. BROWN, 


Room 1111 Chamber of rere <aceamud ‘Chicago, ut. 

















Take Nothing for Granted.  % 
If your gloves wear out at the finger 
tips, take them back. Your guarantee 
ticket entitles you to another pair free 
We refer to the Kayser: 
Patent Finger Tipped Silk Gloves. 


of charge. 


If you cannot get this glove from your dealer, notify the manufacturer, Jutius Kayser, 
New York, and he will see that you get them. 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School.. 


The Sunday-School: Its Origin, Mission, Methods, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman Beecher Lectures 
before Yale Divinity School, for 1888. By H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
author of Kadesh-barnea, The Blood Covenant, Teaching and Teachers, etc. 


Every pastor, superintendent, and thoughtful Sunday-school teacher, will wish to possess 
this book sooner or Jater. It deals with the principles underlying the Sunday-school as an 
institution, and with its relations to the family, to the pulpit, and to other spheres of church 
work, 8}>5} inches. 415 pages. Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


From The Independent. . | From The Congregationalist. 

“ These lectures will not only hold their own in the “Itis an evidence of the progress which has been 
brilliant series of Lyman Beecher Lectures before the | made in recognizing the true dignit. of the Sunday- 
Yale Divinity School, but they stand alone on merits ¢ school, that a course of lectures on this theme should 
of their own as the unique tation of a subject | have been called for ina leading theological seminary. 
which has not before received so worthy a treatment. | It is an equally notable proof of the same thing that, 
The volume is prepared for convenient use, with a | in response to such a call, such a course of lectures 
bibliographical and topical index.” should have been secured.” 








JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


|B es Teachers’ Bible, No, 0, fia. EACHERS’ BIBLES. 


GENUINE. “OXFORD” 








oo, sti calf lined. An elegant boo! for catalogues, 
BE. &J. B. YOUN NG & O©O., Cooper Union, New York. | THOS. NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th Street, New York. 


she publisher will taal they 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ms ASAnEee ting ard Day } 


ABBOT ACADEMY for YOUNG sis 


Wi'l begin its 64th it. 15. $400 w year 
Apply 16 Miss PHILENA MCK EEN, iN Andover Stans, 
Syeres study by thesea. oo in the English 
Bible,Greek Testament, Classical Greek and Latin, 
and Mathematics, atthe Martha's V Vineyard Summer 
Institute. Address; W. A. Mowry, Ph. D.,Sale: 


™, 
B= MAWRE COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 
Pa., 10 wiles from fs negro A college for 
women. The paren, matt ng the graduate and un- 
dergraduate courses of study for the academic year, 
will be sent on application. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, PA. 


Nine miles from Philadelphia. 
Opens 9th pags Lee rat, Be. to the Secretary, 


Lake Erie oeominary 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1892. 


Oot HOLYOKE SEMINARY AND 
COLLEGE, South Hadley, Mass. Offers col- 
lege courses with degrees, and seminary course —_ 
diploma. Laboratories, cabinets, art gallery, lib: 
56th year opens Sept. 15, 1892. Board and tuition, 
@ year. Mrs, E. 8, MEAD, President. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, =Asr"stoer- 


boys for — college o of M ty. aonont. 

Open oe, September 8 New seroseneries and bath- 
‘rooms. All puridings heated by stea: 
Address Rev. Wm. G sLiseuEn, Principal. 


Pennsylvania Chautauqua 


at Mr. GRETNA: PARK, Lebanon County, Pa., 
J 12th to 28th. Write for — to Rev. 
A. GERDSEN, Lebanon, 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes, On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat. Electric light. Endowed. Twely, 
courses. $200 a year. Sepeemer 6. For illustra’ 
catalogue, write ee: D. BLAKBSLEE, D.D., 
East Greenwich, R. I 


WELLS COLLEGE stsoxa‘x'y: 


‘hree full courses of study, Location beautiful and 
healthfel. New building with oo ag ae improvements, 
Session begins wee 4 21; 1892, Send for catalogue, 

8. FRISBEE, D. D., Président. 


AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL 


or Languages, Art, Literature, Chemistry, Mathemat- 
ics, Library Work, History, and Political Economy, 
Sixteenth — Se opens July 4, 1892. For program ad- 
dress Prof. W MON’ ‘AGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


Horner Military School, 
OXFORD, N. ©. 
Modern be amar aed Heaithfat and attractive loca- 
Efficie: ructo 


tio _" : —~ — 7 limited. A 
model home mes or az rm begins Sep- 
tember I: Catalogue sent ‘wpplioation 


OGONTZ. SCHOOL 


oe YOUNG LADIES. 
n 1850. Tweety pipes from Phila- 
a te two -y 8-8. from New York. ns Septem- 
r P08, For circulars and reports apply to Principals, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. o. PA. 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME, 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, (incorporated.) 

Send ten wored Gung Ge 















































delp! 
be: 





J. Corner, Jn., Secry, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
503 WHITNEY BLOCK. 


- Worcester Academy. 
A Boys’ Schoal of the highest grade. year begins 
Sept. x Sept. pth. Thorough. peconaese, ‘ors any y college or 

sc 


TTR pE NEW Ul BUILDINGS: 
pews | Morasies, “ and superb GYM SIUM. 
DORMITO ORY sehene ee suite, with every modern 
improvement, induding a, in each room. 


i lated id fitted In 
5 N Altea f HALL, tnexcelled nt ae ef ates. 
steam mpie 
y. W ABERCROMBIE, A.M. Prin... 
Wecteslen, Mess. 








HE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE, 

Fall term beginsSeptember 13, 1892. Examinations 
for admission, atthe college, June 16 and September 13. 

Local examinations at Philadelphia, Hotel Lafa- 
yette, Thursday and Friday, June 16and 17, beginning 
at9 A. M. and 2 P. M. each day. 

The examination the first day will include the com- 
mon English branches and physiology, and Latin 
for those who propose to enter the Latin-scientific 
course, 

The examination the second day will include higher 
algebra, four books in plane geometry, and physics. 

Catalogues, showing courses of study, requirements 
for admission, etc., may be obtained on application to 
the President. 

GEO. W. ATHERTON, State Se Pa. 


DO NOT STAMMER. 


Refer to Jobn Wanamaker, Postmaster-General, 
and Geor, w. ee proprietor Philadelphia 
Ledger. fer also to John D. Wattles, publisher of 
The Gender School Times. 

Send for 5+-page rene hiet to E. 8. JOHNSTON'S 
Emetiente, ~~ ring Garden Street, Phila- 
delphia, FP: 


BwareNSTAMMERING INSTITU ‘Rand 
TRAINING-SCHOOL,. Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 








tested free by mail. New method. Rend 
—. for test card. KEENE OPT. 





EYE: 


Co., 130 Woashineton®t. Boston Daas. 





